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I. 


N the year 1911 occurred the meeting of the International 
Congress of Philosophy, which is held every four years, and 
which this year took place at Bologna. French philosophy, 
represented by such men as Boutroux, Bergson, Durkheim (to 
mention only the most noted), occupied a prominent place. 
The active spirit of French philosophy, the profoundly studied 
character of its great doctrines, its constant preoccupation with 
the ideal as founded upon an absolute respect for positive knowl- 
edge and for facts, were all plainly evident at this Congress. 
The problem which occupied the first rank was that of the 
nature, method, and function of philosophy.” In the first place, 
M. Boutroux, with his great authority, formulated the problem 
in the form of a consideration of the relation of the sciences 
to philosophy. After having rejected the old solution which 
confused them, the over-simple solution which presumes to be 
able to do away with philosophy, and the positivist solution 
which attempts a synthesis of the sciences conceived according 
to the scientific type, he has shown the original and irreducible 
réle of our studies; above the sciences there is the raison d’étre 
of science, in a word, Reason, whose function it is to reflect upon 
the sciences and upon life. However it may appear at first, 
there are not in the philosophy of knowledge and the philosophy 


1 Translated from the French by Dr. E. Jordan. 

2? The French communications to the Congress at Bologna have been published 
in the Revue de Métaphysique for July, 1911, except that of M. Bergson, which 
appeared in the November number of the same review, and those of M. M. Poincaré 
and Langevin, which appeared in the Rivista di Scienza. 
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of action two domains closed against each other: in both cases 
there are the same categories which employ the reason. The in- 
finite, quality, the better and the worse, liberty, the reality of 
the individual and that of society, such are the directive and 
rational ideas which are the common root of science and action 
and the object of philosophical reflection. 

M. Durkheim also seeks the unity of science and life; but he 
exhibited this by an analysis of certain characteristics peculiar 
to judgments of value and judgments of reality. This paper made 
a strong impression upon the audience which heard it. In addi- 
tion to the properly philosophical problem involved, it had also 
a polemic interest of the first order. In pointing out the close 
connection between judgments of value and judgments of reality, 
the head of the French sociological school answered one of the 
objections most frequently urged against his doctrine: “In con- 
sidering values as products of the social life, do you not degrade 
them to the rank of natural phenomena? And, in so doing, do 
you not deprive them of precisely that transcendent character 
which permits us to find in them a sort of categorical imperative, 
the raison d’étre of science, art, and morality?”’ No, replies M. 
Durkheim, the ideal begins with the real, but transcends it. 
Each degree of being, precisely in utilizing the lower forms, com- 
bines them in a new way which unites itself intimately with them, 
but which was not originally contained in the lower forms. 
Life is something more than a chemical phenomenon, although 
it respects the known reactions of oxygen and carbon; likewise 
society, in combining individuals, causes to arise from that com- 
bination something more than the sum of their preéxistent 
properties, and that something is just the reign of ideals. The 
ideal is the proper object of sociology, the guid proprium which 
distinguishes it from biology or psychology. Instead of de- 
stroying the ideal, sociology rather assures its reality. For it 
demonstrates the independent existence of ideals as superior to 
that of individuals, and as something which dominates their wills. 
In virtue of the energy of its content, of the essential properties 
of the facts with which it deals, sociology is thus a philosophy of 
mind without ceasing to be a positive science. 
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And it was still the question of the end, the means, and the 
nature of philosophy which was discussed by M. Bergson, whose 
appearance on the platform, awaited with an impatient curiosity, 
called out profound enthusiasm. No, says he, there is no synthe- 
sis which can restore to unity the procedure of science and that 
of philosophy. They seem to unite sometimes, for example, 
in a philosophical system as formulated and constructed. But 
that is an illusion which a more attentive study should dissipate. 
Philosophers, in order to communicate their views of things, 
are obliged to make use of words, phrases, analyses, and abstract 
reasonings. But it is never by reasoning that they arrive at 
their theories, nor do they demonstrate them to themselves 
after the manner in which mathematicians or physicists discover 
or demonstrate a result by calculation. This fact is very evident, 
for example, in the case of Spinoza, where the geometrical form is 
so different from the profound vision of things which it serves 
to express. The peculiar character of the philosopher, that 
which radically distinguishes his attitude from that of the scientist 
(although scientist and philosopher may accidentally be found 
united in the same person) is the gift of intuition. Experience 
is presented to us in two forms: one, the external, where facts 
are juxtaposed to facts, are repeated, measured, calculated, with 
an approximation more or less complete, and are organized by 
classifications and laws; the other, the internal form, where, by 
an attitude exactly the reverse of the intellectual, the essence 
of that reality which manifests itself in sensible appearance is 
reached through a unique illumination. ‘‘We must penetrate 
into the inmost being of ourselves; the deeper the point which 
we reach, the stronger will be the impulse which sends us back 
again to the surface. Philosophical intuition is that contact; 
philosophy is that élan."” Thus each great doctrine is, at bottom, 
a kind of vision of a unique and indivisible art; every true think- 
er, in order to be understood, must be comprehended in a central 
impression, in a typical image, a living seed of all his discursive 
thoughts. Just as the sense of a phrase does not consist in the 
words used, but can be expressed by various combinations of 
words, and in many different languages, so the philosophical 
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intuition of a man of genius takes various analytical forms in 
contact with the problems and traditions of his time, but remains 
essentially one in that which it has from the original source. 
Thus nothing is more useless than always to seek the origin and 
sources of philosophical systems, as the historians of philosophy 
habitually do. As well explain Hamlet by the history of the 
English language. As well explain a whirlwind by the dust 
which it gathers on the road, and which gives its form to our 
sight. To recover the creative intuition in its freshness and 
originality, or at least the image or images which approach it 
most nearly—this is the true method of understanding the philos- 
ophers. In this way, one comes into sympathy with them, just ’ 
as they themselves have come into sympathy with things, and | 
one communes with their personality instead of calculating their 
habits. An acquaintance of this kind is thus beneficent, vivify- 
ing, joyous, like art and action; not blighting and exhausting, 
like the knowledge of words and books. 

In addition to these more important communications, there 
were many others, all illustrating the great activity of contem- 
porary French philosophy. Except some works on the history 
of philosophy' and an isolated communication on esthetics,? one 5 
can classify nearly all of them in that group of questions which 
comprise logic, critical theory of reason, and the methodology 
of the physical or moral sciences. In pure logic, M. Goblot 
presented a new theory of deductive reasoning, while M. Roustan 
endeavored to find a precise definition of deduction and induction 
adapted to modern knowledge. In the physical and mathe- 
| matical sciences, M. Poincaré subjected to a critical examination 
the idea, at present current, of a transformation of the laws of 
: nature, showing in what sense that transformation is logically pos- 
sible, in what sense, on the contrary, it involves an absurdity. 
M. Langevin (professor of physics at the Collége de France) 
presented an analysis of the idea of time, setting forth the new 
difficulties which introduce into contemporary science the postu- 

1 Xavier Léon, Fichte et les decrets de 1788; Masson-Oursel, Objet et méthode de 
la philosophie comparée; A. Reymond, Le probléme de l'infini dans la décadence 
de la science grecque; C. Werner, Sur la théorie kantienne de l' espace. 

2 Souriau, Les valeurs esthétiques de la lumiére. 
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late of the unity of time. M. Pierre Boutroux (son of the eminent 
philosopher, and professor of mathematics at the University of 
Poitiers) discussed the question in what sense philosophical re- 
search is an analysis. M. Rey, of the University of Dijon, 
dealt with the nature of scientific explanation and showed in 
what sense science is necessarily realistic. M. Winter criticized 
the notion of infinity in mathematics. 

In the group of moral sicences, M. Belot forcefully distin- 
guished two problems whose confusion is an important source 
of fallacy: that which consists in determining moral rules, and 
that which consists in discovering motives efficacious in making 
men act morally. M. Dupréel discussed the relations of logic 
and sociology. M. Couturat, whose works on international 
language and its history are well known, treated of the relations 
between logic and linguistics. M. Parodi exhibited the necessary 
connection of intuition and reason. M. Weber criticized “Ja 
loi des trois états,” and proposed to substitute for it a law of 
alternation which he calls the “‘loi des deux états’’; the stage of 
technique and the stage of reflection. Lastly, the author of 
this article brought his contribution to the Congress in the form 
of two synoptic tables accompanied by a commentary, whose 
purpose was to point out the formal parallelism of the three 
fundamental normative sciences, esthetics, logic, and ethics, 
and to show some important methodological consequences 
which can be drawn from it. 


II. 


Among the philosophical works of this year one of the most 
interesting, both on account of the tendencies which it repre- 
sents and of the personality of its author, is the posthumous 
work by Frédéric Rauh, published by a group of his former 
pupils under the simple title: Etudes de Morale. 

Rauh was maitre des conférences at the Ecole Normale,! when, 
in 1905, that famous institution was profoundly transformed 
and the personnel, teachers and pupils, found itself embodied in 
that of the Sorbonne. A cruelly premature death did not permit 


1 Central Seminary of Professors of l’'Enseignement supérieur and secondaire, 
founded in 1794 under the First Republic by a decree of the Convention. 
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him to perform his new functions very long. But after the 
change, in accordance with his nature and his former practice, 
he continued to be the master of that philosophy in fieri where 
person speaks to person, and not the orator to a multitude. 
He had a hatred for the academic course, for that completely 
formulated instruction which unrolls from the height of the 
platform a system determined in advance. He delighted only 
in living, actual questions, of which it is one’s duty to think, 
but of which one never knows, when one approaches them, 
whether it will be possible to find a solution. ‘To each of his 
classes,’’ as one of his pupils! tells us, ‘“‘he brought a quantity 
of manuscript suggestions, often of a very miscellaneous character 
—themes for development, citations meant to serve as a basis 
for criticism or to confirm his own thought, a bundle of papers 
surcharged with notes, results of his own reading and reflections.” 
Clippings from newspapers, reviews, remarks on current events 
were mingled with classic documents upon the history of science 
or of moral ideas. He often used only a small part of them. 
Ideas crowded each other, jostling each other to get out, some- 
times barely indicated, leaving nearly everything to be divined 
by the listener; at other times, on the contrary, pouring forth 
in vigorous formulas—by a happy flow of extemporaneous speech. 
In everything Rauh did during the last years of his life, there 
was something ardent and feverish as if he felt obscurely that 
his days were numbered. This is seen in his Etudes de Morale. 
This quality is a characteristic of a philosophy “in the nascent 
state,’ as chemists say; a philosophy which has not yet attained 
a stable equilibrium, and which owes to this internal movement 
its rare power of action and enticement. The sentiment which 
has led nine of his former pupils, who belong to different genera- 
tions, to bring these fragments together, is an evidence of the 
admiration and attachment he aroused in those who heard him. 

I shall not try to summarize the five hundred pages of this 
book, which treat successively of ethical theories, of patriotism, 
of justice, of moral certitude and of moral reality. I shall rather 
try to make clear the tendencies which seem to me representative 
of a whole group of minds. 

1 Etudes de Morale. Preface, p. xxiii. 
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The first and most striking tendency is philosophically the 
most radical, pluralism and ‘temporalism’, Carpe diem, in the 
intellectual sphere as well as in the domain of action; here is the 
principle of all philosophy which is not satisfied to be put off 
with words. “Truth is actual . .. it consists in a present 
certainty, as if coined from day to day.’ ‘I always inform my 
hearers when I begin a course on a special moral question, the 
idea of justice or of patriotism, for example, that I formulate this 
problem in relation to France, and for a certain contemporary 
period of the history of France.’ The eternal belongs to the 
field of ‘theology’; a mind truly positive must renounce this 
idea. More than that; in time itself it is necessary not to depart 
too far from the moment in which one lives. It is useless to 
look at history in its wholeness, for it leads nearly always to the 
substitution of the imaginary fact for the real fact. The efforts 
of the sociologists to return to the ‘primitive’ represent only the 
naive transference of the need of an absolute, a conception 
from which modern philosophy must free itself entirely. The 
solution of our moral problems seldom demands a knowledge of 
what they have been in other forms of civilization. It is absurd 
to go back to the group and the clan in order to judge modern 
life. It is hardly necessary to study the history of the last cen- 
tury but one. ‘“‘After 1870 Fustel de Coulanges and Taine, in 
order to know how to vote, applied themselves to the study of 
the origins of France. It would have been far better to study 
the actual France, for life renews itself. . . . The past is 
of value only in so far as it is connected with the present. We 
must not seek its origin too far back. To take the immediate 
succession of events, to study the past which acts in a distinct 
and continuous way upon us, to put ourselves at the point 
of view of the present, that is actualism, or if you like, the activ- 
ism which we believe is justified in moral research.’ And like- 
wise, it is not necessary to seek in the certainty of a future success 


1 Ibid., p. 2. 

2 Ibid. Preface, p. xviii. (Extract from a communication of Rauh to the Society 
of Philosophy. Bulletin de la Société, 1904, p. 20. The whole Bulletin is important 
in connection with the method and ideas of Rauh.) 

3 Ibid., p. 204. Cf. also pp. 373-4. 
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a so-called demonstration for ideas which we believe right. To 
pretend that we have the future for ourselves is only another way 
of misjudging the unlimited development of humanity. There 
is neither an unavoidable destiny, nor a last judgment. The 
future will be what our efforts make it, and it will only be that 
for a time.! Morality ought to constitute itself entirely, if one 
may thus speak, in the differential of social movement in which 
we participate. 

The second character of this philosophy is the exclusion of all 
abstract theory. Generalities in morals are always indeter- 
minate or false. Neither Schopenhauer nor M. Bergson has 
been more severe with intellectualism and its arguments. The 
prejudice of logic, the superstition of the abstract is one of the 
great sources of fallacy denounced in the Etudes. Moral formulas 
can sometimes serve to sum up concrete intuitions—but only 
after the event; they are radically powerless to resolve deduct- 
ively any difficulty. ‘It is the office of philosophy to demolish 
philosophical categories wherever they are employed to replace 
the experimental idea; in morality specially it is necessary to 
overthrow all metaphysical or pseudo-scientific theories. Scien- 
tists themselves exhibit too often philosophical prejudices in 
their reasonings; for example, vitalism, mechanism, etc. The 
philosopher ought to take up his position at the entrance to each 
science, in order to liberate the scientific idea by denying en- 
trance to a priori notions.” And in fact the first part of the 
Critique des Systemes de Morale is taken up entirely with showing 
the futility, not only of metaphysical ethics, but also of the 
ethics of life, of selection, of races; with showing the weakness of 
historic materialism, of the history of philosophy, of objective 
sociology, of Nietzschean individualism, of hedonistic individual- 
ism, of sentimental individualism. The devastation is complete. 
And we see the same method applied to the problem of country, 
and to that of justice; it is only after a radical sweeping away 
of all the arguments, indeterminate or determinate, a@ priori or a 
posteriori, that the problem is directly faced. 


1 Ibid., pp. 196-7. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
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That is not saying that Rauh was an irrationalist or a volun- 
tarist. Far fromit. He believed in moral truth, and even, under 
reservations of which we shall speak later, in the possibility of 
determining that truth scientifically. ‘“‘The human conscience 
when consulted seriously, says today that it is necessary to look 
all truth squarely in the face. It is wrong for certain minds to 
claim the right of looking at reality as it may please them, as 
suits their sentimental needs. In claiming this right they con- 
ceal from themselves the scientific truth, and that is cowardice. 
There is only a single case where one is permitted to take things 
‘du bon cété.’ I mean the case where the truth is arbitrary and 
indeterminate, that is, where there is no certainty, no fixed truth. 
Thus, for Kant or for James, the existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, are, from the theoretical point of view, 
possible or probable truths. One has a choice of believing or not. 
But what conscience does not admit is that the truth should be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of moral equilibrium.’ 

There are, therefore, cases in morals where certainty or a fixed 
truth is to be found. How is this reconcilable with the con- 
tempt for reason, with the radical ‘ mobilism’ which Rauh has 
first shown us? Because here again, as with Schopenhauer, he 
holds in reserve, over and above the discursive understanding, 
whose errors he condemns, a rational capacity of consciousness 
of which he has not the same mistrust. That capacity he some- 
times calls, as we have just seen, “the human consciousness 
seriously consulted,’’ sometimes again, “reason,” “‘the scientific 
idea,” ‘“‘the immediate contact with things.’’ This efficacious 
and sound consciousness proceeds from a double source and is 
realized by the confluence of two distinct spiritual functions. 
(One might, indeed, have seen that a priori: for all verification, 
scientific or moral, presupposes the coming together and agree- 
ment of two independent series.) The one is an internal élan 
of life, by which each of us continuously, instinctively, and un- 
critically, desires what his nature leads him to find good. This 
impulse forms in each mind an inextinguishable source of prac- 
tical affirmations, of judgments of value which are expressed 


1 Ibid., p. 87. 
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spontaneously, and which reveal that activity in the form in 
which it has been determined by the general needs of the animal 
and man, namely, heredity, environment, education, and the 
exigencies of life. Among these tendencies and affirmations are 
some which present a special and very remarkable character; 
they constitute invincible tendencies, incommensurable values, 
in comparison with which all others are annulled.! The feeling 
of these incommensurable values, before any rational elaboration 
has taken place, dictates to us our conduct; it is ‘conscience’ 
in its undeveloped state. The partisans of the morality of 
feeling have rightly recognized this force. But their error con- 
sists in not going beyond the mere feeling. They do not see the 
other great function of the mind which furnishes a control for 
feeling. This conscience is an indispensable point of departure, 
but nothing more. Nobody, says Rauh, has the right to depend 
uncritically upon it, no more than one can in science depend 
upon the crude perception of things. Moreover experience 
shows that the upright man, the conscientious man, is precisely 
he who does not depend upon it blindly. Likewise, just as to 
study the progress of the scientist is the only means of learning 
what is the criterion of scientific truth, so in studying the manner 
in which a good man reaches his reflective convictions, one learns 
what is the criterion of moral truth. 

This method consists of two parts; rationality and experience. 
“Rationality is always present when one puts a question to one- 
self and answers it in an impersonal, disinterested way.’ To 
think rationally is not always to think the universal. The most 
individual, the most fugitive fact can be thought in a way that 
is valid for all minds; it is only to think in such a way that our 
judgment takes account of what is not ourselves, that our con- 
science compares itself with the conscience of others. ‘But not 
all consciences are of equal value. What consciences are com- 
petent?”’ “I ought to accept only informed and disinterested 
consciences.’’* Disinterestedness was noticed long ago; that was 


1 Ibid., pp. 373, 428, 429. 

2 Ibid., p. 381. 

8 Ibid., p. 207. On the importance of intellectual value for moral competence, 
cf. p. 130. 
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indeed the only element of objectivity in the ethics of moral senti- 
ment. But it is necessary to add that the disinterestedness 
should be intellectual as well as affective. It demands that one 
should not only be free from all material interest, but also from 
all theological or metaphysical bias, which might determine a 
priori the choice of a solution. Intelligence is a more novel 
criterion. Stuart Mill is almost alone in having noticed the 
importance of enlightenment in moral judgments. Yet Mill’s 
point was not precisely the same. For Rauh, a conscience is 
‘informed’ if it is the conscience of an intelligent man, having the 
habit of acting in a certain sphere of reality, or at least having 
lived among those who are habitually active in this field. In 
the matter of penal justice, a magistrate of clear mind is an in- 
formed conscience; in economic matters, the business man who 
knows how to observe and reflect is qualified to give a moral 
opinion, as likewise the educated man whom circumstances have 
compelled to participate in the direction of a coéperative interest. 
On the other hand, it makes no difference what the conscience of 
a magistrate or of a business man says on the question of colonial 
civilization. It is only in the presence of facts that ideas take 
on a genuine significance. 

But it does not suffice to base an inquiry into so large a question 
merely upon the conscience of competent men. It is necessary to 
study the realities with which we deal. Take as an example the 
problem of patriotism, so acute in our time and in our country. 
Each, from instinct, is ready to take sides upon it: the nationalist 
takes the internationalist for a traitor; the internationalist takes 
the nationalist as an unintelligent egotist. The philosopher is a 
man; therefore he also will begin by having his feeling. But with 
him the feeling will not remain a fixed prejudice as with the man 
of mere impulse. It will become an hypothesis, altogether com- 
parable with the ‘experimental idea’ of Claude Bernard, which is 
likewise conceived a priori, by instinct, but referred by reflection to 
the verdict of experience. A difficulty arises here, however, as to 
how heterogeneous things like tendencies and judgments of value, 
on the one hand, can be compared with positive facts on the 
other. The fact can never decide as to the right. But in looking 
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at it more closely, one perceives that certain assertions of fact 
are always involved in our judgments of good and evil, and that 
the diversity of our moral appreciations depends in many cases 
upon the fact that we do not have the same idea of the realities 
with which they are concerned. The patriot admits not only 
the existence of his country, but also certain historical characters 
of his country. His belief is dependent upon judgments of fact 
about the race, civilization, the community of ideas and feelings; 
upon the conflicts of peoples, their economic condition, the degree 
of internationality realized among them; upon the observable 
effects of certain military, political, and administrative institu- 
tions. When the man of good faith has studied all these facts 
objectively, will not his primitive feeling be modified? Sully- 
Prudhomme has expressed in a famous poem the profound trans- 
formation which the experience of the war of 1870 wrought in 
his patriotic feeling. To judge rationally in morals is therefore 
to follow one’s feelings; but after having enlarged and reformed 
them by a careful examination of opposed feelings, after having 
purified them of all the errors or material illusions which could 
vitiate them. In course of that critical inquiry moral certitude 
is produced, just as scientific certitude is produced in course of 
experiences in the laboratory, without our often being able to 
say at what precise moment these experiences become sufficient 
and indisputable. ‘Moral belief is the outcome of numerous 
and diverse methods; it is a residuum. All sorts of disciplines, 
of psychological, physiological, and sociological inquiries concur 
to form it. Moreover, that belief which one attains is actual 
and living. In this belief the upright man resembles the scientist, 
who, far from gaining the point of view of the eternal, only fakes 
his place in the history of the science.’’! 

Those who undertake to practice this method will arrive by 
it, oftener than may be supposed, at a positive and real agree- 
ment. For the man who accepts its authority, reason can dis- 
engage from the moral life these axiomata media, which are 
similar to those of science, which doubtless resolve no meta- 
physical question, but which clarify and direct action at the same 

1 Ibid., p. 129. 
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time that they reunite the thoughts of different minds. The 
example of the scientist ought to teach us ‘the value of a modest 
attitude and the price of a limited certainty.’” If there remain 
certain points upon which agreement does not appear spon- 
taneously, perhaps a new discussion would reveal some element 
of information which had been neglected. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, opposite feelings would finally remain in conflict. If only 
each would act according to his conviction, and in the measure 
of his strength! Risk is a part of human life. Absolute moral 
unanimity can no more be attained than can complete scientific 
knowledge.* 

This might seem a meager result when compared with the 
great ambitions of moral philosophy in the system of a Kant or a 
Renouvier. But that little is infinitely precious if one reflects 
on the complete moral disorder in which most of our contem- 
poraries live. And besides, whether it be much or little, said 
Rauh, that is not the real question. Upon your conscience, can 
you affirm more? If so, doit. If not, do you believe that it is 
necessary to lie for the glory of God, and try to delude others in 
order to make them better, under the pretence of a moral faith 
of which you are not yourself convinced? The greatest mistake 
in ethics is to depart from an absolute sincerity. 


III. 


In opposition to this Heraclitean philosophy which shuts us up 
in the present moment, M. Alfred Fouillée has published a 
vigorous work, La pensée et les nouvelles écoles anti-intellectualistes, 
in which he subjects to a severe criticism all forms of contem- 
porary activism, as represented by Renouvier, Nietzsche, W. 
James, Bergson, Mach, Poincaré, Le Roy and others, M. 
Fouillée is one of the seniors of French philosophy. He became 
famous about forty years ago by his thesis, La Liberté et le 
Déterminisme, and by his Philosophie de Platon. The two 
works represent fairly well the two fundamental and indestruc- 


1 Ibid., p. 380 and Preface, p. xiv. 
2 Ibid., p. 375. 
3 Ibid., pp. 130-131. 
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tible points of view which his philosophy has always endeavored 
to maintain and reconcile. The first contains already the prin- 
ciple of his famous theory of ‘idea-forces’ which he has since 
developed in numerous works,' and which led Héffding to say 
that Fouillée was the first to formulate the psychology of volun- 
tarism. In many respects he might be considered the forerunner 
of those whom today he opposes (without having on that account 
changed his doctrine). He has criticized pure intellectualism 
as severely as James or Bergson; he maintained long ago that 
thought is originally formed, not for speculation, but for action. 
He has sought to show that, in man, belief in liberty creates 
liberty; and perhaps even historically this doctrine has not been 
without influence upon James’ theory of the ‘will to believe.” 

But although M. Fouillée is a voluntarist, he is also a follower 
of Plato and maintains the value of reason, of the eternal and 
the intelligible, and does not allow libertarian doctrines to develop 
without counterbalance. The latter represent only one aspect 
of things, a legitimate aspect, however, and one which the philos- 
ophy of pure intelligence seriously misjudges; but, finally, a 
limited aspect, which must be complimented by its contrary. 
One of the most striking features of the work of M. Fouillée is 
the care with which in every case he marks the precise limit where 
the thesis must stop and the antithesis begins to be true. In 
every case he takes upon himself the task of reéstablishing an 
equilibrium among the exaggerated formulas which oppose each 
other so noisily in contemporary polemics. Like Leibniz, he 
believes that the truth can only be attained by a synthesis in- 
volving what is legitimate in each of the rival doctrines, and that 
philosophical theories are always true by virtue of the ideas 
which they bring clearly to light, and false by virtue of those 
ideas which they neglect. ; 

Let us take some examples. The voluntarists accord the 
position of honor to intuition. For them, all discursive reasoning 
is illusory; and it is sufficient to descend into oneself and to put 
oneself into immediate ‘contact’ with things in order to appre- 

1 Especially in I’ Evolutionisme des Idées-forces (1890); La Psychologie des Idées- 


forces (1893); La morale des Idées-forces (1908). 
2 La pensée, etc., pp. 276-7. 
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hend with complete certainty reality as it is. Granted, says 
Fouillée; but on condition that there is not given to merely sub- 
jective impressions the fine title of intuition. The ‘sense of life’ is 
necessary, but it is far from being sufficient. It is sometimes sup- 
posed that in dreaming we have marvelous intuitions regarding 
ourselvesand things. But their valueisnothingatall. The judg- 
ment of reason, which alone can distinguish the play of imagina- 
tion from real knowledge is essential. Consciousness is full of 
fancies and illusions. To depend on it without reserve, todeclare, 
with Jouffroy, that it is necessary ‘‘ to accept the evidence of con- 
sciousness and to accept it entirely,”’ is therefore to open the 
doors wide to error and arbitrariness. 

“T see as polished a gold surface which in the microscope is full 
of apertures; the illusion of the man with amputated leg pro- 
jects the sensation into an imaginary member. . . . What is 
given as immediate contains existence immediately only when 
that existence is implied by the appearance itself, as when I say: 
I am or I think. . . . Except in such a case, doubt is always 
possible.’"! ‘‘One has the right to accept as intuition only that 
which all the world sees as the same. For there are persons of 
intelligence and good faith for whom certain given facts which 
you hold to be immediate are not evident. They are not there- 
fore really intuitive.’”* 

To take another example. “Truth,” you say, “presupposes 
utility. Nothing is more true. But you forget that utility, in 
turn, presupposes truth. The hammer is an instrument, but 
is such on the condition that the iron and the wood have in- 
trinsic properties permitting that finality.” The concept can 
only be efficacious if there exists a reality to which it ‘corre- 
sponds’; and that ‘correspondence’ is a relation sui generis 
which cannot be resolved into utility. To say with James that 
that is true which succeeds, to succeed is to work satisfactorily, 
and that that satisfaction is itself an indefinable experience, is 
not admissible: how many people are satisfied with their own 
awkwardness and their own silliness! And if it is argued that 


1 Ibid., p. 373. 
2 Ibid., p. 401. 
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it is a matter of legitimate satisfaction, is not that simply to 
postulate anew the objectivistic theory of reality? Verification 
is, in the last analysis, a logical operation where effects are dis- 
covered independently of our desires. The very connection of 
objects with our purposes presupposes laws fixed and independent 
of our purposes. There is an intelligible order in things of which 
it is possible and essential for us to establish a representation in 
our thought. Thus “the conception of intelligence as superficial 
is itself superficial.” 

As a final synthesis which involves all others, it is certain that 
the basis of things is will. In this point Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and James are in the right. But will for what? Everything is 
explained if it can be replied, as the doctrine of idea-forces would 
have it, “‘Will for consciousness.” The effort which impels the 
being to grow, to transcend itself, even to excel others is, at 
bottom, only the desire to be conscious of itself as living, to 
know itself and the rest of things. This is why representation 
and thought are no less fundamental than action.' Both are 
found involved in an indivisible monism which explains and 
justifies at the same time the objections of voluntarism against 
the theory of the ‘immaculate consciousness,’ and the counter 
arguments of intellectualism in showing that, from the will alone 
and as unrelated to the intellect, no satisfactory explanation of 
truth can be found. 

At the same time with Fouillée’s book, there appeared another 
strongly original criticism of the ‘new philosophy,’ or, as its 
defenders in France often call it, anti-intellectualism. It is by 
René Berthelot, the youngest son of the famous chemist. Like 
Fouillée, he also shows his allegiance to the Platonic tradition. 
The title of the book is: Un romantisme utilitaire, étude sur le 
mouvement pragmatiste. After having drawn a very lively and 
very amusing picture of contemporary pragmatism, taken as a 
whole, Berthelot selects two men who seem to him particularly 
typical, the study of whom appears to him suitable to place in 


1] indicate here the essential points of this doctrine without discussing it. As 
a more thorough analysis and critical examination of the monism of Fouillée, I 
published in the Revue philosophique for January, 1912, an article entitled “Le 
voluntarisme intellectualiste.” 
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clear light the origins and the weaknesses of the doctrine, namely, 
Nietzsche and Poincaré. 

What one sees specially in studying Nietzsche are the two 
sources of the pragmatic theories of truth. On the one side, there 
is German romanticism, the central idea of which is that of Life, 
and which has itself a triple origin: the reaction of vitalist 
medicine against Cartesian mechanism; the reaction of art 
against the ‘scientism’ of the eighteenth century; the reaction of 
the religious mind, against the ‘philosophy of enlightenment.’ 
On the other hand, there is the utilitarian evolutionism of the 
English, which in its turn, is the result of the fusion, in Spencer’s 
system, of the logical and moral ideas of Benthamism, with the 
transformist conceptions of Lamarck and Darwin. Papini has 
already remarked that Nietzscheanism was only the dithyrambic 
transformation of Spencerian evolutionism. But what has 
scarcely been noticed is that with Spencer himself there was 
also a certain basis of Romanticism, which is due to the influence 
of Coleridge, and in ill accord with the mechanistic side of the 
doctrine, but which facilitates the eclectic combination of the 
two systems in the imagination of the poet of Sils-Maria. 

This combination suffers in fact from two internal contradic- 
tions, which one might also find, according to Berthelot, in all 
the other pragmatists, but never in so acute aform. In the first 
place, it takes as its point of departure a scientific objectivism 
which presupposes a real world which is knowable, and where 
the true and the false are perfectly definite, beyond the needs 
and wills of men. Nevertheless, through its theory of utility, 
it ends by destroying the objective notion of truth and substitut- 
ing for it the relativism and the ‘humanism’ of a Protagoras. 
These two points of view cannot be reconciled. In the second 
place, Nietzsche’s conception of science is mechanistic, Cartesian, 
and deterministic, as is evident especially in his hypothesis of 
the infinite regress. But at the same time he conceives life as 
the capacity of creation and of continual innovation. The con- 
tradiction between these two conceptions, already latent in 
Spencer, becomes in Nietzsche open and pronounced. In this 
respect, the procedure of the latter makes plainly evident the 
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inconsistency of pragmatism; which, in order to make war on 
rationalism, borrows its arms at one time from utilitarian em- 
piricism and at another from romantic vitalism and Schopen- 
hauerian intuitionism. But it is necessary to make a choice; if 
one of these points of view is true the other is false. 


What we learn from the criticism of Poincaré is quite different 
but of no less importance; this is that the concepts employed in 
the attempt made to replace the idea of truth are themselves 
hopelessly indefinite and ambiguous. Everybody knows the 
famous formula of the eminent mathematician: ‘Euclidean 
geometry is no more /rue than non-euclidean, nor the system of 
Copernicus than that of Ptolemy. One might just as well ask 
if the metric system is more true than the English system of 
weights and measures. They are only more convenient.” Poin- 
caré seems therefore to admit in the sciences, between the purely 
rational domain whose existence he recognizes (e. g., algebra, the 
theory of functions), and the empirical domain of which none can 
doubt, a middle ground where pragmatism triumphs, in which 
truths are neither facts of experience nor logical necessities. But 
what is ‘convenience’? If we analyze the word the illusion dis- 
appears: now it has reference to logical simplicity, thus assuming 
the ground of idealism and rationalism; now it refers to practical 
and industrial interests and to advantages of a biological char- 
acter. These latter interpretations of ‘convenient,’ however, 
are from the standpoint of Spencerian utilitarianism, otherwise 
called pure empiricism. Poincaré uses the word now in one 
sense, now in another; and that very equivocation has led to the 
belief that there exists in the scientific consciousness a middle 
zone demanding a new theory of truth. In our human knowledge 
there is the empirical and the rational; Greek thought discerned 
that long ago. In epochs of philosophical confusion the attempt 
is made to attain the unity of knowledge by formulating a 
curious mixture of the two principles, and in presenting that as a 
homogeneous whole. But as soon as the mixture is left at rest 
and is examined closely, the two heterogeneous liquids are seen 
to separate, and each to take the place which belongs to it. 
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IV. 


The importance attributed to problems of method may perhaps 
be seen in the works which have already been noticed. Among 
philosophers nobody undertakes to examine a fact or an idea 
without first raising preliminary questions of method. The 
critical principle of Locke and Kant has become today a universal 
discipline; the golden ingot has been transformed into current 
money. And if sometimes in practice there is abuse of ‘pro- 
legomena,’ it must be remembered that all progress has its draw- 
backs. Even scientists now-a-days adopt this method of pro- 
cedure. The Collection de philosophie scientifique, edited by M. 
Emile Borel, has been enriched by a second volume of monographs 
on method, written, as was the first, by a group of specialists. 
They are: Méthodes anciennes de l’Astronomie, by M. Baillaud, 
Director of the Observatory; Chimie physique, by Jean Perrin, 
professor at the Sorbonne; Géologie, by Léon Bertrand, professor 
at the Sorbonne; Paléo-botanique, by R. Zeiller, professor at the 
School of Mines; Botanique, by L. Blaringhem, lecturer at the 
Sorbonne; Archéologie, by Salomon Reinach, member of the 
Institute; Histoire littéraire, by G. Lanson, professor at the Sor- 
bonne; Linguistique, by A. Meillet, professor at the Collége de 
France; Statistique, by L. March, director of the Statistique 
générale de France. The philosophical and scientific journals are 
full of articles on method and on questions of general and formal 
logic. After having made the attempt I refrain from giving a 
list of titles which would fill more than one page. Moreover, 
some of these articles are detached chapters of works in prepara- 
tion, which it is better not to anticipate. Finally, M. Henri 
Berr, for ten years editor of the Revue de Synthése historique, has 
just published an important contribution to methodology, with 
the title La Synthése en Histoire. I shall dwell at some length 
upon this work. 

What is most striking, in taking up the book of M. Berr, is 
the author’s wide reading and acquaintance with documents; 
his text and notes abound with citations and references, and form 
a valuable bibliography for the questions which he studies. 
Nevertheless he informs us that he has limited himself to only a 
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part of the subject and that he has reserved for more thorough 
treatment in a second volume, all the German literature on the 
theory of history of the last fifteen years. But as one goes on 
reading the book, the impression changes, and what later be- 
comes striking is the philosophical quality of mind shown by 
this great collector of documents. The reader feels that he is 
not one of those who makes pegs for the pleasure of filling boxes 
with them. He imposes upon himself the task of a thorough, 
precise, and minute research only in order that he may establish 
his right to general conclusions, and to come to breathe, outside 
the mine, the free air in the light of ideas. The author of the 
Synthése en histoire is, by vocation, a man of broad views and 
profound hopes. He became well known about twelve years 
ago through the publication of an important work on I’ Avenir 
de la philosophie, which had the sub title, “‘Esquisse d’une 
Synthése des connaissances fondées sur l’histoire.’’ He was the 
friend of the lamented Frédéric Rauh, whose doctrines may not 
have been without influence upon the dual character of his work. 
He also, as was seen above, wished that synthesis, the final 
value of which he recognized, should come only as a consequence 
of indefatiguable analysis and criticism. Doubtless he would 
have been pleased with a work such as we are just now 
mentioning. 

This work M. Berr very modestly presents as a study of a 
special question of logic, in the light of its application. He 
wished to make, as he says, a technical treatise which might be 
of service to students: ‘to students of history in order to initiate 
them into general questions; to students of philosophy, to interest 
them in the particular problems of history.""*" A work thus con- 
ceived is made neither to be summarized nor to be merely glanced 
at; but we can try to indicate the author’s conclusions. In the 
first place, history is a science. This is today an accepted fact. 
It has not only an art value but a truth value. By methods of 
proved validity it attains results in the validity of which all 
sincere minds are obliged to acquiesce. This is, however, only a 
minimum, and we shall soon see what further results history can 


1 La Synthése en histoire, preface, p. xi. 
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give; but that minimum is itself sufficient to assure it a place in 
the great order of the sciences. 

This is not to assert that Michelet, Renan, Taine, Nietzsche, 
Albert Sorel, Benedetto Croce are wrong in insisting on the 
part which individual intuition and final choice play in history. 
If a mathematical theory can be elegant, why should there not 
also be art in the interpretations of the historian? Rigorous 
objectivity is impossible. According to the profound dictum of 
Albert Sorel “‘man would in that case cease to live.”! Auguste 
Comte has said more bluntly that if the absolutely subjective 
being is a lunatic, the absolutely objective being is an idiot. 
History has a raison d’étre only when it is in accord with present 
life. It illuminates life, and receives in turn from life a sort of 
moral criterion. Our highest interests, and finally our actual 
interests are what decide whether or not a fact has historic 
value. And inversely, “it is only through history that one is 
truly a man of his generation, a citizen of his country, a member of 
humanity.’”” 

This is, however, only one aspect of the question. In adomain 
thus defined by tendencies and feelings, there remains a place 
for the application of general principles, and for the procedure 
of quite definite methods. And besides, one could almost say 
as much about the most positive sciences. As J. J. Gourd 
has forcefully remarked, it is our “vocation of man” that puts 
the question to which physics and biology give answer.’ Logical 
systematization is only a means to that end. It is the same in 
history. It is through this fact that objectivity recovers its 
rights. ‘This erudite synthesis is subjected to the condition 
that all affirmation of it should be accompanied with proof, 
that all ignorance should be acknowledged, that all doubt 
should be formulated, that every hypothesis should be definitely 
stated as an hypothesis. . . . It would be wrong to believe 
that half-truths are of more value than lacune; they are, on 
the contrary, very dangerous, because, when invested with the 


1 Ibid., p. 240. 
2 Ibid., p. 256. 
*Cf. also above the communication of M. Boutroux to the Congress at Bologne. 
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authority of the printed symbol, or with the renown of their 
author, they impose themselves upon us as whole truths.’”! 

But above the “erudite synthesis’’ which is content to recon- 
struct and organize past facts, there is the “scientific synthesis’? 
properly so-called, defined, according to the old but always 
exact formula of Aristotle, by the discovery of the general. 
Carlyle did not speak as a genuine historian when he exalted 
rhetorically the value of: ‘“‘ John Lackland has passed here.’ 
One can easily explain the psychological reasons why the learned 
man should end by becoming hypnotized by his task, and 
should lose the taste to go further. But it is only necessary 
that a shock be given to that routine in order that scholars 
should come to recognize the need of knowledge which is truly 
synthetic, which is not limited by the individual facts. But 
where is this generality to be found? 

To raise this question twenty-five years ago would doubtless 
have been to contribute to the cause of scepticism. But this 
is no longer the case. Numerous studies have shown that the 
repetition of mutually assimilable facts is not foreign to history, 
that the notions of cause and of law have been introduced from 
several directions, and the problem seems to be today rather 
one of choosing among the different points of view. Historical 
synthesis can be sought: (1) in the psychological laws of action 
and of character which determine, in a way that is often predict- 
able, or at least render explicable, the ordinary conduct of in- 
dividuals. This idea has already been pointed out by Bern- 
heim, fully developed by Tarde, accepted by Seignobos; it can 
be complemented by the psychological laws of the reaction of 
mobs described by Rossi, Le Bon, Sighele, G. Dumas; but the 
limits of its application remain almost wholly to be discovered. 
(2) In the permanent characters of races, of countries, and of 
climates. This is the point of view of anthropology and socio- 
geography, whether or not these sciences appeal to economic laws, 
which, according to the well-known hypothesis of Marx, form the 

1 Ibid., pp. 258-9. 


2 These expressions are those of M. Berr. 
3 Ibid., p. 16. 
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framework of civilization. (3) In laws sui generis, like those which 
objective sociology proposes to obtain, and which would consist 
in discovering a constant connection between the two classes of 
historical facts susceptible of an abstract and general definition; 
for example, to find in statistics two magnitudes which should 
always be functions one of another. Of this conception M. 
Simiand has given an interpretation which is as clear as it is 
vigorous. (4) In categorical laws (notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of M. Naville) which define a regular progress of facts, in 
a sense follow a determined order—laws of evolution, of disso- 
lution, of progress toward consciousness, of cyclical movement, 
etc. (5) In laws of finality, because the natural sciences do not 
err in using them widely, at least under a provisional title; 
besides, there are the laws of logic and of will, which are, whether 
unconscious or not, to be found wherever there is life. 

Of all these ways of seeking the general, which is the right one? 
As a true philosopher on this point, and thoroughly in accord 
with the spirit of our time, M. Berr replies: ‘All of them are 
right; and the only precaution necessary is not to confuse them.” 
For it cannot be decided a priori what sort of hypothesis will 
succeed in a definite order of facts. Nearly all who have 
wished to establish a policing of the sciences in the name of 
theoretical ideas, have ironically been given the lie by the facts 
themselves. ‘‘One can admit that the different categories of 
the various investigators give each group a different orientation, 
confining them to the study of definite kinds of causes, and 
leading each in the end to the investigation of the réle of different 
factors, according to the point of view deliberately adopted.’ 
There are in truth several ways of furthering the work of his- 
torical synthesis. The error of the old philosophy of history 
was not in the end which it proposed to itself, but in the means 
which it believed could satisfy that end. The laws of human 
facts can no more be improvized than can the laws of the 
material world.2, From the mere criticism of a document up to 
the broadest hypothesis regarding human destiny, there is 


1 Ibid., p. 228. 
2 Ibid., p. 260. Cf. pp. 38-39. 
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nothing which should be condemned on principle except the 
intolerance of those who prescribe what they do not practice. 
In studying the different orders of causes and of laws, one dis- 
covers by degrees how they are bound together, what relations 
they sustain to each other; the points of contact which we do 
not today perceive will be brought out by a more complete 
analysis of each kind of relation, taken in itself.! And, therefore, 
long before science will be perfect it will show by the fruitfulness 
of its applications the reality of its discoveries. ‘‘The study of 
causes in human facts (where their play is particularly noticeable 
or where certain ones are particularly active) will open perspec- 
tives upon the play of causes in nature and upon evolution as a 
whole. Moreover, the synthesis will expand into practical re- 
sults; it will become mistress of life; it will render more com- 
prehensible the sense of action, the possibilities of action, the 
resistances which hinder too rapid transformations. Not only 
will it mark out precisely to man his réle in society, but it will 
aid him to become conscious of his réle in the universe.’ 

It is evident that rationalism in France, although it has ex- 
tended its old formulas, has lost neither its confidence in the 
human mind nor the hopes which it placed in the union of 
experience and reason. Renan, when he in 1848 wrote /’ Avenir 
de la Science, did not ascribe a higher value to science than 
the author of l’Avenir de la Philosophie assigns to philosophy. 

ANDRE LALANDE. 
SORBONNE, Paris. 


1 [bid., p. 159. 
Ibid., p. 229. 
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HERE is one problem on which philosophers are commonly 

supposed to meditate that we should all probably agree in 
repudiating as not a genuine problem at all. That is the problem 
as to whether there exists a real objective world. Even the in- 
quiry regarding the grounds of our belief in such a world probably 
seems to most of us at the present day, not merely superfluous, 
but based on a logical confusion of ideas. And, indeed, notwith- 
standing the appearance of occasional ‘demonstrations’ of reality, 
this is no new standpoint in philosophy. In spite of popular mis- 
conceptions, it remains true that the real existence of the world 
as an objective order has never been called in question by any 
serious thinker. The reality of the world is the assumption of 
philosophy, as it is of common sense and of the sciences; or 
rather, it is the ‘situation’ out of which and with reference to 
which, the life of thought and practice proceed. If not in ex- 
plicit words, at least in spirit and method of procedure, all the 
great historical systems show their acceptance of the truth of 
Lotze’s dictum that the world once for all is and we are a part 
of it. To explain how the world was made or to prove its exist- 
ence are not genuine problems for philosophy or for any science. 
The real problem of thought in all fields is the determination of 
the real, the problem of making intelligible the nature of the 
world which our thought finds given along with the consciousness 
of itself. 

Furthermore, that reality is knowable, at least in part, or in 
some of its aspects, seems to be a presupposition of all modern 
methods of philosophizing. Even when the formal claim to a 
‘knowledge’ of ultimate reality is denied, it is assumed that this is 
nevertheless accessible to some form of conscious experience which 
is capable of appreciating, and to some extent at least of express- 
ing, its value and nature. Again, there appears also to be a 

1 Read in part at the Cambridge meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
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basis of agreement in the appeal which all schools make to expe- 
rience, and in the common assent which they give to the proposi- 
tion that all of the forms and factors of experience must be taken 
into account, since all furnish data that are significant for the 
philosophical interpretation of the world. 

On the other hand, serious differences of opinion exist both 
regarding the terms in which the nature of the real must finally 
be defined, and also in respect to the closely related question 
concerning the criteria and methods for arriving at truth through 
the different modes of experience. The initial difficulty in secur- 
ing agreement arises in connection with the problem as to what 
facts experience offers to a natural and unperverted view. On its 
face, this problem seems to be a very simple one. If experience 
were a store-house of facts, it would appear obvious that the 
one thing needful is to accept what it offers without question or 
theory. But, unfortunately, it is impossible to discover in expe- 
rience any such a store of facts, lying, as it were, neatly arranged 
and labeled to our hand; in all cases what are called ‘facts’ are 
bound up with theories and conditioned by hypotheses. It ap- 
pears, then, that any agreement regarding the standpoint of 
philosophy can be attained only through the strife of theories, 
and that injunctions to each other to lift up our eyes and recog- 
nize that experience presents such and such facts are not likely 
to produce much effect until some common understanding is 
reached regarding the conceptions to be employed in construing 
experience. Of course I do not mean that the test of theory is 
independent of fact, or the process of testing theories does not 
involve a constant reference to and evaluation of facts. I am 
insisting here only that there are no immediate ‘facts,’ prior to 
theory, to which we can appeal to settle our disputes. If, ac- 
cordingly, it is admitted that a theory of experience is involved 
in every attempt to read off the facts which it presents, the ques- 
tion arises how and where one may obtain a theory adequate 
to the purposes and procedure of experience. The sharply em- 
phasized differences of the present day, seem to make more 
apparent the need cf attempting to define anew the initial stand- 
point and distinctive procedure of philosophy. 
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This task, however, has fortunately not to be undertaken from 
the first beginning. If we admit that there has been anything 
worthy of the name of philosophy in the past, it must be possible 
to obtain instruction and guidance from a critical study of its pro- 
cedure andresults. Itis true that it is necessary to ‘see through’ 
the history of philosophy, as Professor Dewey says, before it can 
be of service to us; but to see through it is to recognize its 
positive achievements, as well as its failures and limitations. 
Even those who are inclined to attach little positive importance 
to the philosophizing of the past cannot fail to recognize the nega- 
tive instruction or ‘warnings’ afforded by the presuppositions and 
logic of the history of philosophy. But it appears to me that it 
is only through the recognition that the efforts of the past have 
yielded positive results which exhibit a genuine development that 
we have any basis for confidence in achieving anything ourselves, 
or any platform that can render cooperation and intelligent 
discussion possible. Verbal definitions are not sufficient for this 
purpose, though these may often be necessary and useful. 

Modern philosophy begins, as it has often been pointed out, 
with Descartes’ assertion of the priority of the principle of sub- 
jectivity in experience. And this doctrine remained the common 
presupposition of subsequent systems, down, at least, to its issu- 
ance in scepticism in the system of Hume. Our president of 
today has published an admirable and instructive paper in which 
he maintains that this subjectivism has continued to infect all 
modern philosophy.! While I agree with many of the contentions 
of that paper, I am inclined to believe that it is truer to the logic 
of modern philosophy to say that it presents, as one of its main 
aspects, a process of development in which the onesidedness of 
the subjective view is overcome by the recognition of the fact 
that objects are essential elements of experience. The course of 
development is indeed not always in a straight line, and does 
not correspond with the temporal succession of systems. It 
should be noted that the problem is not simply to recognize the 
connection of experience with a world of real objects. The fact 


1 F. J. E. Woodbridge, ‘“‘The Problem of Consciousness,”’ Studies in Philosophy 
and Psychology (Garman Memorial Volume). 
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of that connection was maintained, inconsistently, indeed, but 
none the less openly and emphatically, by all the systems, except- 
ing perhaps that of Berkeley. But it was essential also to 
develop a theory of experience that would make intelligible the 
relation of knowledge and a world of real objects: so long as 
that relation was regarded as external and mechanical the ques- 
tion seemed to be as to which of the two sides could most con- 
sistently be reduced to the other. 

After Hume had exhibited the scepticism which was inherent 
in the empirical view of inner experience, Reid attempted to 
reclaim philosophy from ‘the way of ideas’ and to set up a system 
of Natural Realism. Like many of the Realists of the present 
day, however, he was unable to free himself entirely from the 
theory of ideas which he combated, and neither he nor his suc- 
cessors in the Scottish school succeeded in developing any un- 
ambiguous and satisfactory theory of the relation of the object 
to the mind, or any critical method for an objective philosophy. 
Nevertheless, Reid’s doctrine that experiencing is no matter of 
ideas, but a direct dealing with objects must be considered an 
insight of great importance. Kant’s so-called ‘Copernican revo- 
lution’ seems at first to be nothing more than a renewed assertion 
of the priority of inner experience. But fortunately Kant’s con- 
tributions to a theory of experience are more important than this 
misleading statement suggests. Although the presuppositions of 
his system prevented him from gaining a really objective stand- 
point, his conception of consciousness as a synthetic principle, 
and his development of a critical method were essential steps 
in this direction. One can say that although Kant’s own view 
remains infected with subjectivism, his method and results point 
the way to a more satisfactory theory than his predecessors had 
been able to attain—a theory that makes it possible to under- 
stand how experience can be at once both subjective and objec- 
tive. Jacobi’s contribution consists mainly in his convincing 
exhibition of the inconsistencies and defects of the Kantian 
system, and the need for a different basis in order to secure 
objective certainty. He himself was unable to supply philosophy 
with any theory of the relation of the mind and the object that 
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was capable of furnishing a critical principle of procedure: his 
valid protest against ideas and subjectivism end by an appeal to 
the immediacy of feeling and the certainty of faith. 

It is probable that Schelling’s interest in the natural science 
of his time explains, at least in part, his dissatisfaction with the 
philosophy of Fichte. This dissatisfaction issued in what Schel- 
ling himself described as his ‘‘Durchbruch in das freie offene 
Feld objectiver Wissenschaft,’’! the recognition of the independent 
existence of the real world, and the necessity of dealing with it 
directly. It is true that by attempting to make philosophy do 
the work of the special sciences, Schelling’s philosophy of nature 
soon brought discredit upon itself. Nevertheless, the new direc- 
tion and the new interest thus given to philosophy were of great 
importance for its future. Schelling, however, never succeeded 
in uniting the logic of the transcendéntal method with the objec- 
tive standpoint in philosophy. He rather alternates in different 
treatments of the philosophical problem between an internal 
method that follows the general course marked out by Fichte 
and an objective analysis of nature without any direct reference 
to the criticism of the categories and forms of experience. It is 
true that Schelling maintained that the two methods of philo- 
sophizing exhibit the same essential relationship of experience 
and nature: if we begin with one pole we are led necessarily to 
the other. But he never succeeded in actually demonstrating 
this unity by combining the two distinct modes of procedure as 
elements of a single method. It was by the elaboration of a 
single method capable of holding together the two sides of 
experience and exhibiting at once their organic unity and dis- 
tinction that Hegel advanced beyond the philosophy of Schelling. 
The task of experience is to reveal the nature of things, and this 
is accomplished through the judgments of the mind. But the 
mind can discover the nature of the real only because the process 
of experience is guided by an immanent dialectic which at once 
exhibits the inadequacy of its first attempts and leads on to 
determinations that are truer. In defining and characterizing the 


1 Werke, Bd. IX, p. 366. Cf. Kuno Fischer, Gesch. d. meueren Philos. (1899), 
Bd. VII, p. 312. 
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| ita real object, the nature and functions of the knowing intelligence 

reveal themselves in the dialectical development. These judg- 
ments then at once report both the nature of the world of real 
objects and also the structure of the judging intelligence. The ] 
categories are, accordingly, not merely forms of the understand- 
ing, as Kant supposed, but also at the same time constitutive prin- 
ciples of things. To regard the categories asa priori forms of the 
mind to which objects must conform, is just as misleading as the 
view against which Kant protested, namely, that the mind is 
passively determined by the merely outward course of events. 
Moreover, it follows that the forms of the mind can be discovered, 
. and their meanings and limitations brought to light only in and 
nel) through the objective process of experience itself. The cate- 
| gories reveal themselves and criticize themselves in their concrete 
i employment. On the other hand, it is plainly impossible to 
discover truth and reality in an existing order of perceived events 
7 which may once for all be accepted as ‘given,’ without any 
Cae analysis or criticism of the mode of experience through which it 
is known. 

These references to modern systems, hasty and incomplete 
though they are, serve, I think, to show that real progress has 
been made in defining experience in such a way as to connect it 
organically with the world of real objects. I do not mean that 
the conceptions arrived at will.not require revision in the future; 
but they appear to me to furnish a working basis for philosophy, 
bringing it into touch with, and to a considerable extent making 
intelligible, the standpoint of everyday life and of the special 
sciences. Philosophy seems to be justified, if we may judge 
from the logic of modern systems, in taking as its point of depar- 
ture a real world and a real mind whose function it is to determine 
iW what reality is and is capable of becoming. The mind, however, 
cannot be conceived as something that has an independent and 
th self-enclosed existence apart from its relation to the world. It is 
not a conscious or thinking ‘substance’; but something which has 
its being only through its relations, direct and indirect, to the ob- 
jective system of persons and things. If we inquire how the mind, 
a conscious unextended substance, comes to be aware of what is 
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beyond itself, we ask a question that can have no answer. For 
to be a mind is just to be a function of interpretation and synthesis 
of the real. If we refuse, then, to set the unmeaning problem of 
how experience is made, contenting ourselves with understanding, 
so far as we can, its purpose and immanent principles, we may 
define the mind as the function which realizes for itself the signifi- 
cance and relations of a world of persons and things. 

Consciousness or mind, then, exists for experience only in its 
functional relationship to the world which it defines and evaluates. 
Moreover, so far as the individual mind is concerned, these two 
conceptions are not reciprocally correlative, and do not stand 
on the same footing. For while the mind of any particular 
individual has no meaning apart from its relation to objects, the 
latter exhibit no similar dependence on the individual mind. We 
think of the system of nature as existing and as forming the 
prius in some sense from which emerged all living and conscious 
beings. To this extent, it seems to me, all philosophy, must be 
realistic or naturalistic. This admission, however, does not 
predetermine, in any way the character of our metaphysical 
result. We cannot set out in our philosophizing as ‘realists’ or 
‘idealists.’ What we are to think about the world will depend 
on what our thought is able to make of it, after the most com- 
prehensive survey of which it is capable of the data offered by 
the various forms of experiencing, and especially as these have 
been analyzed and classified by the special sciences. If in the 
end we find ourselves obliged to construe reality by means of 
idealistic categories, this standpoint must be reached in an objec- 
tive way. There is no short cut to idealism. It is not the pre- 
supposition of philosophy: its standpoint is not ‘first for us,’ 
even if it turns out to be ‘first by nature.’ 

I have tried to maintain that, for the purpose of philosophy, it 
is necessary to keep fast hold of both the subjective and the 
objective aspects of experience. Now there are two opposed but 
closely related theories of experience which disregard this prin- 
ciple. They both appear to furnish a reading of experience in 
terms that are conditioned by the standpoint and purposes of 
special sciences. The one, adopting the standpoint of psychology 
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as final, construes experience in terms of qualities in a mind, or 
states of consciousness. As only the ‘inner’ can be experienced, 
objects—at least so far as these can be known—must be defined 
in terms of states of the subject. We find, accordingly, that 
what we call objects are constituted by relations between states 
of consciousness. The standpoint of experience, thus interpreted, 
reduces the object to terms of the subject, by a short but infallible 
method of procedure. This‘ psychological’ account of experience 
finds an almost exact counterpart in those theories that adopt 
the standpoint of the physical sciences. From this point of view, 
the nature and relations of objects are considered as merely 
outer; that is, the objects are taken as given without any refer- 
ence to the process through which they are known. What is 
called ‘ consciousness’ must accordingly be defined in terms of 
objects—as a relation of objects, or a togetherness of objects, or 
as behavior of objects, etc. Consciousness can be nothing more; 
for experience shows only objects and their relations and changes. 
If we assume that consciousness possesses any other reality, we 
must at least admit that such a reality is found nowhere in 
experience. 

It would be interesting, if time permitted, to dwell on the al- 
most exact parallelism in the arguments by which these two posi- 
tions are supported. The truth is that the common presupposi- 
tions of subjectivism and objectivism are much more important 
than their apparent opposition. Both alike assume that the 
real is to be found in what is simple and immediate; both try to 
grasp the result and forget the process. The abstract inner and 
the abstract outer interpretations of experience are opposed only 
superficially; in standpoint and method they are identical. 

Moreover, the artificial and untenable character of both these 
theories is shown in the same way—namely, by the fact that in 
the end both are compelled implicitly to admit what they begin 
by explicitly denying. This statement, I assume, will find pretty 
general agreement so far as subjectivism is concerned. It is not 
possible to bring the theory of subjectivism into relation to any 
concrete problem without going beyond it. Even in supporting 
the theory by means of arguments, one is at the same time refut- 
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ing it, since one must presuppose at least the real existence of 
other minds to whom the arguments are addressed, and of some 
objective media through which the ideas are expressed and re- 
ceived. In like manner, the exclusively objective view, in at- 
tempting to find some expression for consciousness in terms of 5 
the object, is able to proceed only because it presupposes, as all 
objective science presupposes, a mind which is aware of the 
relations or ‘behavior’ of objects. To omit all reference to the 
consciousness as the knower, and begin directly with objects is, 
as is well-known, the procedure which the purposes of the physical 
sciences impose upon them. But when philosophy adopts this 
} standpoint, it loses its differentiating mark, and can contribute 
nothing to render the scientific results more intelligible or more 
concrete. The true science of philosophy consists in maintaining 
and developing the concrete standpoint of experience, and this 
can be done only by holding together, without obscuring, its 
subjective and objective aspects. 

If one is to look to the history of philosophy for ‘warnings,’ 
it appears to me that one can derive from the history of the 
modern period useful instruction as to the futility of attempting 
to render philosophy ‘scientific’ by importing into it the prin- 
ciples and methods of the special sciences. Over and over again 
new movements have been inaugurated with great enthusiasm to 
reclaim philosophy from the error of its ways by assimilating its 
procedure to that of the special sciences, and over and over again 
the outcome has shown that philosophy cannot have a method 
imposed upon it from without, or be bound by any ‘scientific’ 
formulation of problems, no matter how skillfully prepared. A 
single consideration is sufficient to show the inapplicability of 
natural science concepts to philosophy: all the natural sciences 
deal with objects (or certain formal aspects of objects). Philos- 
ophy, on the other hand is concerned with experienced objects 
and experiencing subjects. In other words, philosophy is the 
science whose function is to maintain the standpoint of experience 
in its concreteness, and it thus includes, as an essential part of its 
task, a criticism of the categories of knowledge. 

But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that the func- 
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tion of knowledge is not to construct objects in their relations, 
but to report them. Knowledge has to follow and interpret the 
nature of a preéxisting order of existence. It is sometimes said, 
however, that in the process of experience the apparent priority 
of the object is shown to be unreal; that the mind reduces the 
object to terms of itself, or translates it into terms of ideas. Now 
it is true that in becoming known, the object reveals its inner 
relationship to the mind, and that it thus loses the indifference to 
knowledge which it seemed to possess as a mere form of external 
immediacy. But it is misleading and inaccurate to speak of 
knowing as ‘reducing’ the object to a meaning or idea, or as 
‘abolishing’ all differences between it and the mind. This form 
of statement, however, is often adopted by certain idealistic 
writers. It iseven not uncommon to discover in the failure of the 
knowledge process to reduce the object completely to terms of 
the subject, and thus to abolish all duality, grounds for appealing 
to some ‘hyperlogical’ form of experience. In this way it is 
hoped that the fatal defect of the duality that persists in knowl- 
edge may be overcome, and the perfect identity between the 
mind and the object secured. Now it seems to me that such an 
ideal of absolute identity is wholly imaginary and spurious. It is 
surely not a rational demand of knowledge that the object shall 
be ‘reduced’ to a state of mind; that there shall be absolute 
identity between ideas and the things and events known through 
them.' To retain and to define in their reciprocal relations the 
distinct factors of experience is surely just as important as to 
discover identity. It would seem that knowledge must do both; 
that is, it must exhibit and define the differences between the 
mind and things, at the same time that it exhibits their aspect 
of identity. 

The term ‘identity,’ however, needs to be carefully defined in 
this connection. The necessary assumption of experience is that 


1 One can ‘overcome’ duality in experience in two ways: either by going beyond 
consciousness to some form of mystical trance, or by deciding deliberately to forget 
its presence and take no account of it in our analysis. Moreover, it is important 
to note that both mystical idealism and abstract objectivism rest on the same 
assumption, viz., that the real is something capable of being given in the form of 
simple immediacy, and both alike feel the necessity of eliminating the mediating 
consciousness in order to be able to see the object ‘face to face.’ 
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the world of real objects is known, or at least knowable by the 
mind. The nature of the object is then such that it is capable 
of being reported in terms of experience. Of course any concrete 
individual experience fails, because of its actual limitations, to 
report completely and without error the objective order of 
events. But it must not be forgotten that the mind’s capacity 
to know involves the capacity to sift out errors and eliminate 
subjective limitations, so that we can regard the mind as a 
potential knower and the object, as knowable. And, secondly, 
in attempting to determine in what sense there can be identity 
between the mind and the object we should look to a case where 
knowledge succeeds, to the ideal of knowledge, which may indeed 
never be completely realized in any individual experience but 
which is always realized in some degree in every case of real 
knowledge. Now judgment that expresses the result of actual 
experiencing affirms that reality, or some aspect of the real, is, or 
reveals a universal meaning or idea. (The full truth regarding 
the real cannot, of course, be expressed in a single judgment and 
no concrete judgment stands in isolation.) For it must be noted 
that, as genuine knowledge, the judgment is not to be taken as a 
mere connection of my ideas about things, but as an actual 
revelation of their nature. It is not the individual who, from an 
outside standpoint as it were, attaches ideal meanings to the 
thing, categorizing and classifying it according to his subjective 
fancy or convenience. But the relations and qualities of the 
thing itself come to light and are reported in terms of experience. 
No doubt experience always goes on in individual minds; but 
in so far as experience succeeds in realizing its purpose of attain- 
ing to knowledge, it is no merely individual affair. The nature 
of the object is indeed indifferent toward me as an individual so 
long as I attempt to know it in an external way through ‘qualify- 
ing’ it by means of abstract ideas, or pasting upon it the labels 
which are convenient for my own subjective purpose. So long 
as I maintain my independent position over against the object, 
its inner center and essence remain inaccessible, refusing to be 
‘reduced’ to sensations and relations in my mind. Only by 
stripping off its subjective opinions and sinking itself in the 
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object does the mind render itself capable of becoming the 
{ ; bearer of truth, and only then does the object reveal itself in 
| i terms of experience. This rapprochement does not involve any ' 
| i real loss of independence on either side. In knowing the object 
may | at the mind realizes its own capacities and comes to know its true 
nature; while the object, although displaying its true nature in 
i experience, does not thereby lose its reality as the being which 
) | is known, and so does not become numerically identical with 
Ta the function of knowledge. ‘ 
i The proposition that experience maintains the duality of know- 
hi ing and thing known is, then, not incompatible with the assertion 
) | that it also reveals their identity. For if there is no identity, 
| knowledge cannot be objective and genuine; logical experience 
in that case is not a process of concrete determination, but a game 
4 that is played with abstract counters. That alternative I am not 
! considering at present, but am assuming that objects are capable 
1) of being known. If this be granted, then there must be more 
|i than an external correspondence between the ‘idea’ and the 
1 object. The idea, we say, is the interpretation of the object, 
| the revelation of its nature. This revelation finds illustration in 
i the fact that cognitive experience may always be read both in 
| internal and external terms; as the ideas and judgments of a 
| | mind, and as the determinations of real things. In its concrete- 
1 ness, it is both. Moreover, it can only be one in so far as it is 
| 
| 


i the other. This statement, however, is not to be interpreted in 

| the sense of the Kantian doctrine that experience is a compound 
| made up of contributions from the mind and from the object. 
; When the relation is put in these mechanical terms, the so-called 
contribution of the mind becomes a veil that makes it impossible. 
he to know the object as it were face to face. Because the mind 
expresses its own nature in the process of experiencing, the 
assumption is that it must thereby conceal the nature of the 
object. But apart from mechanical theories, why is such an 
assumption necessary? Because experience expresses the nature 
of the mind, does it follow that it cannot also express the 
nature of real objects? This possibility is excluded only by the 
theory that the relation between the mind and the object is 
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external and mechanical. For those who accept the external 
view, and still wish to avoid subjectivism, the problem of how 
to eliminate consciousness naturally arises. What I am pro- 
posing is that we should not try to eliminate it, and should not 
regard it with Kant as an ‘Unbequemlichkeit’; but should 
accept knowledge as real. And to accept knowledge as real is 
to accept the doctrine that logical experience is a form of func- 
tioning in which the identity in difference of mind and object is 
exhibited and defined. 

It may perhaps be said that this is to complicate with words 
without adding anything essential to the fact of knowledge 
itself. How does the doctrine of ‘identity in difference’ make the 
fact of knowledge more intelligible? In reply to this objection 
two points may here be mentioned. The first consideration, 
which has already been suggested, is that the conception of 
identity in difference makes it possible to understand how the 
mind can know the object without introducing some foreign 
element into the knowledge of it. In this way, therefore, one 
can avoid both subjectivism and objectivism. And, secondly, 
this conception enables one to discard the theory of representa- 
tive knowledge, while retaining the undoubted element of truth 
which that theory contains. For logical experience does not 
construct an image or subjective picture of the object, but 
reveals its essential nature and relations as an element in an 
organized system of ideas. The relation between ‘idea’ and 
real object is not external like that of a copy and its original, 
but the more intimate inner relation of existence and meaning. 

It would therefore seem to follow that the question whether 
the real object and the idea are numerically identical cannot be 
properly raised. For the question as to whether two things 
are the same or different is possible only when the things com- 
pared belong to the same genus. But the ‘cognizing’ experience 
is not an object at all; it cannot even be regarded as an existing 
psychological process, or complex of processes. It is real, indeed; 
but its reality consists in its ideal significance or meaning as an 
element of a conscious experience. In the judgments through 
which experience is constituted, this ‘idea’ or meaning is affirmed 
to be at once identical with the object and different from it. 
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I have been trying to outline a view which maintains that 
all experience, of whatever kind, involves consciousness as a 
function of mediation. And since experience is assumed to 
furnish genuine knowledge of objects, it follows that no object 
can be in its own nature a simple unmediated entity. ‘To be 
real,’ would therefore seem to involve, not merely standing in 
relations, but functioning as an element in a related system. 
In so far as knowledge is genuine, i. e., in so far as experience 
fulfils its task of determining the nature of the real, the 
categories and forms of experience must be actual constitutive 
determinations of the real world. This, of course, does not 
mean that anything we are in the habit of thinking must be 
objectively true; nor does it imply that the hypotheses and 
methodological principles adopted for a special purpose are to 
be accepted just as they stand as statements possessing ultimate 
ontological validity. But when criticism has done its work, 
when all of the findings of experience have been taken into 
account, when the analyses of the special sciences have been 
evaluated and interpreted, what we are obliged to think in the 
end must be accepted as true, if not the final and complete truth 
regarding the object.! 

I shall try to state briefly the bearings of the theory here out- 
lined on the problem of the method of philosophy. In the first 
place, it appears obvious that the process of determining the 

1 It seems impossible to deny the truth of the Rationalistic principle that the 
order and connection of ideas is identical with the order and connection of things. 
The failure of Rationalism was not the consequence of this assumption, but of 
the abstract dualistic conception of ‘ideas’ and ‘things’ from which it set out. 
It was thus never able to get beyond the idea of an external relation between the 
two terms which is expressed through conceptions like ‘Occasionalism,’ ‘ Parallelism,’ 
and ‘Preéstablished Harmony.’ For the same reason it was unable to supply 
any adequate criterion or method for determining the true ‘order and connection’ 
of ideas. Just because the Rationalists held the same subjective view of experience 
as the Empiricists, they were obliged, like the latter, to find the criterion of truth 
in the psychological clearness and distinctness of ideas. It is interesting to notice 
the attempts which both Spinoza and Leibniz make to discover in ‘ideas’ a criterion 
of certainty, and how their abstract view of thought rendered it impossible for 
them to discover within experience any immanent principle of criticism which would 
serve to distinguish the inadequate ideas of the imagination from the adequate 
truths of reason. The result is that Rationalism went the way of all uncritical 
thought, and ended in abstractions and dogmatism. 
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nature of the real world must be accompanied by and involve the 
criticism of the categories of knowledge. Not only so, but these 
problems are one and inseparable. Epistemology and meta- 
physics cannot therefore be separated from one another: the 
categories of knowledge cannot be determined a priori but must 
be discovered and criticized through an analysis of the actual 
procedure of thought in dealing with the real world. Secondly, 
the conclusion seems to be justified that the fruitful method for 
philosophy cannot be that which proposes to begin by ignoring 
consciousness and dealing only with objects and their relations. 
With the idea underlying this proposal, viz., that experience 
brings us into direct contact with things, I am in full agreement. 
But the further assumption that such a relation to the real is 
not mediated by consciousness, but takes place solely through the 
mediation of the physiological functions, seems plainly contra- 
dictory of experience. The necessity of getting rid of conscious- 
ness plainly depends on the idea that this imposes upon the 
object an element foreign to its true nature. This, as we have 
seen, would certainly be true if consciousness were a thing or 
substance having only an external or accidental relation to the 
object. One may recognize that the recent attempts to define 
consciousness in terms of objective relations represent a valid 
protest against the conception of consciousness as a self-enclosed 
entity or independent substance. But, as I have tried to show, 
‘absolute’ objectivism is the exact counterpart and parallel of 
the subjectivism which it seeks to escape. One view affirms 
directly of experience what the other denies; and, as is usual in 
philosophy, these contradictory statements rest on a common 
assumption. Both alike regard the identity exhibited in experi- 
ence as an exact numerical identity which excludes differences, 
and is accordingly capable of being grasped as something simple 
and immediate. 

For it is clear that all attempts thus prematurely to grasp the 
object, rest on the assumption that the real is a simple undiffer- 
entiated form of existence whose complete being and truth can be 
presented or given at one stroke. But is it certain that what is 
real, simply is or exists without mediation? I have already 
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said that if knowledge gives an accurate account of the nature of 
objects, to be real must mean to function as an element in a 
systematic totality. Undoubtedly some persons will find 
grounds for rejecting this statement, perhaps because it seems 
to make for idealism. To avoid any such objection, I am glad 
to accept the proposition that ‘the individual is the real.’ The 
individual is, however, never a simple immediate, but the indi- 
viduated, which involves positive and negative relations to 
other things. 

Furthermore, even if it were true that real objects possess this 
form of immediate existence, it would be impossible for the mind 
to know them. For to what mode of experience can we go to 
find such immediacy? Sometimes we are referred to ‘science,’ 
sometimes to the experience of the ‘plain man,’ and sometimes 
we are told that “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” I per- 
sonally find it impossible to conceive of any form of awareness or 
feeling, of however primitive a type, that does not involve con- 
sciousness; and consciousness is surely in its very nature a prin- 
ciple of synthesis and interpretation. It is doubtless true that 
our knowledge of objects begins with a mode of experiencing 
in which objects with their determinations appear to be given 
as immediate facts. Nor can it be denied that this primitive 
experience furnishes the platform from which arise the prob- 
lems that call out our subsequent processes of reflection. 
But this so-called presentative or perceptive experience pre- 
supposes the interpretation of thought. And, on the other 
hand, when we deliberately set a problem for thought, we do 
not cease to appeal to observation and to invoke intuition. 
What we call ‘perception’ is to a large extent thinking, and 
fruitful thinking is closely bound up with perceiving. Never- 
theless, although the immediate and the mediate factors in the 
experience are always thus relative to each other, we can dis- 
tinguish various stages in the process. The standpoint of 
ordinary experience, as already remarked, appears to possess 
immediacy as its prevailing characteristic. The reports of the 
special sciences carry us a long way beyond this immediacy of 
common sense. That is, they make it evident that ‘the experience 
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of the first look’ does not furnish a satisfactory account of the 
various kinds of objects. Their lesson is that the immediate pre- 
sentation must be left behind, and the objects construed in terms 
of atoms and ions, ether, forces, affinities and relations of various 
kinds, the terms varying with the different sciences. It is to these 
reports that we are often referred for the final word regarding 
the nature of reality. But there are serious difficulties in the 
way of following this advice. In the first place, these reports 
are not presented by the various sciences in the same terms; and 
on the surface, at least, they often exhibit inconsistencies. Each 
of the special sciences defines its own field of reality in accordance 
with its own particular purpose, and adopts the methodological 
principles that prove most directly serviceable for describing and 
correlating the objects with which it is concerned. Moreover, 
the special sciences are concerned only with the various kinds of 
‘objects,’ and there are aspects of reality that cannot be reduced 
tothisform. More specifically, the special sciences abstract from 
the process of knowing and the other judgments of conscious 
appreciation, looking outward rather than inward for their prob- 
lem. It is, of course, true that one frequently finds within a 
special science discussions of method, and oftentimes a clear analy- 
sis of the presuppositions upon which the science rests. But these 
discussions, in so far as they belong to the science itself, do not 
involve any analysis of the knowing process as such, or any 
attempt to correlate and evaluate the various forms and cate- 
gories of experience. Now, it is obvious that systematization of 
results in terms of experience is essential, if any final synthesis 
and interpretation of the real is to be reached. This systematiza- 
tion is the peculiar problem of philosophy. It should be evident, 
however, from the outset that a genuine correlation of the sciences 
cannot be attained by falling back through a process of abstrac- 
tion, as Spencer proposes, on the most general conceptions which 
underlie all the sciences. Abstraction can never be an end in 
itself. Philosophy can arrive at new and valuable results only 
as a process of concretion, 7. e., by introducing into the special 
sciences the point of view of conscious experience. This means 
that philosophy must enter into and seek to reinterpret the 
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procedure and results of the special sciences, assigning to them 
their place and value as functions and determinations of con- 
sciousness. It is in this way, by the restoration of consciousness 
to its proper place, and by the interpretation of the world of 
objects in its light, that the dead bones of abstract knowledge 
may be made to live, and that there may be discovered in the 
world that fluidity and concreteness of which the special sciences 
seem to have robbed it. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding, I wish to say in con- 
clusion that in speaking of philosophy as criticizing and reinter- 
preting the reports of the special sciences, I do not mean to suggest 
that it is the business of the philosopher to dispute or deny the 
accuracy of the scientist’s results, or to inform him as to their 
bearing on the special problems with which the latter is engaged. 
To do so would of course be idle and impertinent. But the 
procedure and results of the sciences are an important part of 
the data by means of which the philosopher is seeking to solve a 
problem which does not arise in any of the fields of special in- 
vestigation. For this problem, which demands an answer in 
terms of conscious experience, these data require to be differently 
appraised and evaluated. Philosophy must therefore in a sense 
begin where the sciences leave off. The analyses which the 
sciences carry on furnish the philosopher with data that are 
indispensable for his purpose. He cannot make these analyses 
for himself. His function is rather to promote rationality and 
intelligibility by endeavoring to form a consistent conception of 
a concrete system of knowledge and of reality. In so far as 
philosophy succeeds in reaching a concrete conception of a globus 
intellectualis it has something to offer in return to the scientist 
who is seeking for a clearer view of the wider bearings of his own 
results. For this synoptic vision of the whole, if concrete, will 
include the parts, assigning to each of the special inquiries its 
proper place, and exhibiting its more general significance as con- 
tributing to the determination of reality. Philosophy and the 
special sciences sprang originally from the same root, and in spite 
of the enormous specialization of modern investigations, the bond 
of connection has never been broken; the life-giving sap has never 
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ceased to circulate through all the parts. Moreover, at the 
present time both philosophy and the sciences are recognizing a 
need for the restoration of the closer and more vital relation that 
formerly existed between them. On the side of philosophy, this 
result may be most certainly realized by maintaining a continuity 
with the past and its historic position as the science of experience, 
while not neglecting to understand and appropriate the wealth 
of material which the various sciences are making accessible at 
the present day. 
J. E. CreicHton. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN RECENT FRENCH 
PHILOSOPHY. 


II. TEMPORALISM AND ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM: BERGSON. 


HE logical point of departure of the metaphysics of Bergson 

is practically that of later neo-criticism; it consists in the 
conjunction of a fundamental conviction common to both systems 
with a preoccupation with two special problems, through their 
opposed solutions of which the two systems are brought to differing 
conclusions with respect to the relation of logic to reality. (a) 
The common fundamental doctrine is, of course, a radical tem- 
poralism. No one has ever been more emphatic than Bergson in 
declaring that ‘all immobility is relative and movement alone 
is real.” And with both, this temporalism takes the form of 
an indeterminist doctrine of radical spontaneity and creative 
becoming. (}) But, as James has remarked, M. Bergson seems 
to have come “into philosophy through the gateway of mathe- 
matics. The old antinomies of the infinite were,” apparently, 
“the irritant that first woke his faculties from their dogmatic 
slumber.”” Consequently, his philosophizing has from the first 
been largely devoted to considering the bearing of these difficulties 
upon temporalism, and ostensibly to discovering in temporalism 
a way of escape from them. It was, he has declared,’ “in the 
arguments of Zeno of Elea concerning change and motion that 
metaphysics was born.’”’ This ascription of the primary place, 
logically and historically, in metaphysics to the Zenonian para- 
doxes is, of course, equally characteristic of the neo-criticists. 
(c) Both to them and to Bergson, again, has occurred the suspicion 
that some of the obscurities of this problem in the past have been 


1 La Perception du changement, Oxford, 1911, p. 16. Bergson's writings will 
be here designated by the following abbreviations: DI, Essai sur les données im- 
médiates de la conscience (pub. 1889), 7th ed., 1910; MM, Matiére et Mémoire, 
(pub. 1896), 6th ed., 1910; 1M, Introduction a la métaphysique, in Rev. de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, Jan., 1903; EC, L’ Evolution créatrice, 1907; PC, La Perception 
du changement, 1911. 
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due to a tendency of the human mind to ascribe to time the 
attributes of space, and through this confusion of genres to create 
for itself gratuitous and spurious difficulties. Both, therefore, 
have been much occupied with the task of discriminating the 
ideas of extension and duration and of eliminating from each 
all alien and unessential attributes. 

Upon this last problem Bergson’s characteristic doctrine made 
its appearance in his earliest volume, and has since been fre- 
quently reiterated. ‘Real duration,’ the time that is an im- 
mediately certain reality, the actual successsion of inner expe- 
rience, he constantly insists, is not subject to the categories of 
number or quantity. Though it is a sort of ‘ multiplicity,”’ it is 
not a multiplicity composed of numerically distinct parts; it is 
“indivisible, though moving,” its successive elements ¢., the 
states of consciousness of consecutive moments) are “without 
reciprocal externality,” they “mutually permeate” or “‘inter- 
penetrate’’ one another. Magnitude and number in the proper 
sense are predicable only of space and spatial things; when we 
think of time as an aggregate of numerable moments, of the 
whole of a duration as a sum of lesser durations, it is because we 
have “spatialized”’ it and thus falsified this nature. “Strictly 
speaking, it is not a quantity” (DJ, 81). A mind which had the 
idea or the experience only of time, and was wholly ignorant of 
space, would necessarily represent duration as “‘at once self 
identical and changing,” ‘‘as a succession without distinction,” 
as a “solidarity’’ (DI, 77). ‘Even the idea of a certain order 
of succession in time involves the representation of space, and 
should not be used in the definition of time’’ (7b.). “That time 
implies succession” is not denied, but that “‘succession presents 
itself primarily as the distinction of a juxtaposed ‘before’ and 
‘after’’’ Bergson cannot admit. In listening to a melody, “we 
have an impression of a succession—an impression as far removed 
as possible from that of simultaneity—and yet it is the very con- 
tinuity of the succession, the impossibility of decomposing it into 
parts, which gives us thisimpression. If we cut it up into distinct 
notes, into as many ‘befores’ and ‘afters’ as we choose, we do 
so by interpolating into it spatial imagery and impregnating 
succession with simultaneity”’ (PC, 26). 
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It is in this paradoxical conception of the nature of real time 
that the genuine anti-intellectualism of Bergson consists. His 
doctrine of the essentially instrumental office of thought—the 
part of his system which is akin to pragmatism—of itself need 
have had no radical anti-intellectualist consequences. To say 
that thought has developed as a means to efficient action does 
not necessarily imply that thought wholly falsifies the nature of 
the reality upon which it enables us to operate; the opposite in- 
ference would, indeed, seem the more natural one. An instru- 
mentalist in epistemology may well have doubts about the finality 
and completeness of our knowledge, and be sceptical about the 
fitness of the intellect for dealing with purely speculative ques- 
tions, if there be any such; but, qua instrumentalist, he can have 
no ground for declaring that he actually knows reality to have 
a positive character other than that which thought ascribes to 
things and irreconcilable with the categories and logical principles 
of which the intellect makes use. But this latter position is the 
one taken by Bergson. Reality—such is his underlying argu- 
ment—is pure duration; duration is without quantity, is a multi- 
plicity without number, is a succession in which the moments are 
in no sense external to one another; ‘intellect,’ however, infected 
with spatial ideas as it is, inevitably applies to all things the 
category of quantity, inevitably assumes all multiplicity to be 
composed of distinct units, inevitably represents the moments 
in a succession as reciprocally exclusive. Hence it is that intel- 
lect is known to be incapable of representing the true character 
of reality, which is disclosed in ‘intuition’ alone. In other words, 
in the proper logic of Bergson’s system, his temporalist meta- 
physics is prior to his instrumentalist epistemology; for it is the 
former that accounts for his anti-intellectualism, to which his 
instrumentalism is a sort of explanatory addition. 

It ought to be evident, also, that this anti-intellectualism is 
(at least by implication) of the full-blown sort defined in the 
previous part of this study: it amounts to the doctrine that 
reality in its true nature is self-contradictory. Bergson, to be 
sure, never quite unequivocally asserts this doctrine; he com- 
monly seems to wish to avoid it; and if it were put explicitly 
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before him, he would probably not subscribe to it. But the 
specific attributes which he does unequivocally ascribe to reality 
(i. e., to duration) are reciprocally contradictory, unless they are 
meaningless; and their being so is the ultimate and decisive 
reason why the nature of duration is declared to be so alien to the 
intellect. A consciousness of succession in which there is no 
distinction of ‘before’ and ‘after’; a ‘duration’ which is not 
instantaneous, and yet has no quantitative character; a sequence 
to which the idea of serial order is wholly inapplicable; an in- 
divisible totality of the past and the present which is at once 
continually present and continually moving (PC, 30):—if these 
phrases are not contradictiones in adjectis, it would be hard to 
know where to find examples of such things. But the true 
logical character of his conception of time is concealed from 
Bergson, and from some of his expositors and critics, by several 
circumstances, of which I may now mention two. The first is 
the fact that he is prone to reason also in the following manner: 
What is real and actually given in intuition cannot be self-con- 
tradictory; pure duration, with the above-specified attributes, 
is a reality given in intuition; ergo, contradictions discovered in 
the attributes of pure duration cannot be real contradictions. 
It is through this reasoning that Bergson has been led to suppose 
that he has given us, in his account of the nature of time, a solu- 
tion of the Zenonian and Kantian antinomies, when in fact he has 
merely given us a reaffirmation of both sides of those antinomies. 
Metaphysics, he writes, would no doubt “end in irreducible 
oppositions, if there were no way fo accept at the same time, and 
upon the same ground, both the thesis and the antithesis of the anti- 
nomies. But philosophizing consists precisely in placing oneself, 
by an effort of intuition, inside of that concrete reality, about 
which, so long as he looked upon it only from the outside, the 
philosopher of the Kritik was constrained to take the two opposed 
views.” In the same way, Bergson seems to imagine, so long 
as one had never seen the color gray, the idea of the “inter- 
penetration of white and black” would appear self-contradictory; 
but when that color has once been intuited, one “easily under- 
stands how it can be envisaged from the double point of view of 
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white and black.”” (I refrain from comment upon this analogy.) 
Thus “the doctrines which have a basis in intuition escape the 
Kantian criticism (7. e., the antinomies) in the precise degree to 
which they are intuitive; and these doctrines comprise the whole 
of metaphysics” (7M, 34). And thus, “in order to rid ourselves 
of such contradictions as Zeno pointed out, and to free our knowl- 
edge from that relativity with which Kant believed it to be 
stricken, we need only to make an effort to recapture change and 
duration” in their true nature (PC, 17). But obviously, a con- 
ception cannot lawfully be acquitted of the charge of self-con- 
tradiction merely by a change of venue from the court of logic 
to that of intuition. For the charge is one that can be properly 
tried only in the former court, from whose decision there can, on 
that particular count, be no appeal. If after full analysis two 
predicates are found to be reciprocally repugnant, the case, so 
far as the ‘laws of thought’ are concerned, is ended. By con- 
tradiction one means logical contradiction, and one is referring 
to concepts and not to ‘intuitions’ absolutely incapable of con- 
ceptual interpretation. It is a pity, therefore, that Bergson has 
failed to see that simply to assert, upon the alleged warrant of 
intuition, “‘both thesis and antithesis of the antinomies,” is no 
logical solution of those difficulties; and that he did not say 
explicitly and in general terms what, implicitly and piecemeal, 
he maintains: that temporal consciousness is a logically self- 
contradictory kind of existent, but is not on that account a whit 
the less ‘real.’ 

A second reason why this trait of Bergson’s doctrine has es- 
caped many of those who have written about him lies in a certain 
elusiveness of his language. His reader may at times suppose 
him to mean by the ‘indivisibility’ of time merely the smooth 
fluidity of the stream of consciousness, the uninterruptedness of 
the ordinary sequence of mental states, or the imperfect definition 
of much of our imagery; and by the ‘interpenetration’ of mo- 
ments merely the survival in the present moment’s consciousness 
of part of the preceding moment’s content, of memories from the 
remoter past, and of effects produced by vanished impressions. 
One cannot be at all sure that it is not of facts of this sort that 
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Bergson himself frequently is thinking, when he is endeavoring 
to describe “‘ pure duration.” But it is obviously not to these 
harmless commonplaces that he can be supposed to refer when 
he speaks of the “extreme difficulty”’ which all must experience 
in recapturing the intuition of pure duration (JM, 27). Nor, 
unless he is using language with a looseness unprecedented in 
modern philosophy, can his usual expressions be regarded as con- 
veying any doctrine less paradoxical than that which I have indi- 
cated. It would be unfair not to assume that when he describes 
something as “ without quantity or number”’ he means that quan- 
titative and numerical attributes cannot be predicated of it; 
that when he says that “‘successive’’ moments of consciousness 
are “without reciprocal externality’’ he means, not that they 
follow one another without a break and contain in part the same 
imagery, but that—they are not external to one another. That 
time as a whole, or any ‘part’ of it, is completely innocent of all 
internal plurality, or distinction of elements, that the moments of 
consciousness, in the true intuition of duration, are “not even 
distinguished as several’’ (DI, 91)—these singular assertions are 
the truly original, and the most constantly reiterated, doctrines 
of Bergson’s philosophy. They are not the less to be ascribed to 
him merely because they coexist there with (and even themselves 
imply) other assertions which are meaningless unless time be 
credited with quantitative determinations and internal multi- 
plicity. For the peculiar character of this philosophy consists 
precisely in its conjunction of these two sets of assertions. 

The self-contradictory view of duration which Bergson es- 
pouses (it should further be observed), though it is adopted in the 
name of the absolute ‘mobility’ of duration, in fact implies no 
less (and no more) plainly a doctrine of absolute immobility, 
of the unreality of what is ordinarily meant by succession—i. e., 
the banishing of certain content of consciousness to the limbo of 
the dead past, through the emergence into present existence of 
new—and hitherto merely potential—content. Ina “ succession 
without before or after’ no such psychological tragedy could ever 
occur; no one would ever need to cry ‘ Verweile doch, du bist so 
schén!”” And in his recent Oxford lectures (as well as in MM) 
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Bergson avows as plainly as possible that for him there is no 
genuine ontological difference between present and past. People 
incline, he remarks, to represent the past as non-existent, and 
philosophers have encouraged them in this idea. But the idea 
is illusory—‘‘an illusion useful and even needful for the life of 
action, but dangerous in the highest degree for speculation. In 
it you may find in a nutshell most of the illusions which vitiate 
philosophical thinking.’ For, of course, the present as a mathe- 
matical instant, the boundary between past and future, is a 
nonentity, a pure abstraction. What, then, is the present of 
which we ordinarily speak? Clearly, we mean by the term a 
certain “interval of duration.” And the limits and extent of this 
interval are fixed by the limits of our field of attention. But 
this field is arbitrary—it may be lengthened or shortened at will. 
There is no reason why its bounds should not be indefinitely 
extensible, “‘so as to include a portion as great as you please of 
what we call our past.’’ “A sufficiently powerful act of atten- 
tion, and one sufficiently detached from practical interests, would 
therefore embrace in an undivided present the entire past history 
of the conscious person”’ (PC, 30-31). Now since, for Bergson, 
complete acquaintance with the durée réelle would demand a 
complete detachment from practical interests and involve an 
entire freedom from the limitations which they impose, it should 
follow that in the true intuitive experience of duration this 
existence of one’s ‘‘entire past history in an undivided present” 
is actually realized. Here, then, we have in Bergson’s philosophy 
nothing less than the totum simul which such an eternalist as 
Royce declares to be the true nature of reality—i. e., of the 
Absolute Experience; though with this one difference (which 
renders Bergson’s position still more singular), that his undivided 
present fails to include the future, of which the content will yet 
eventually become past, and so become part of an undivided 
present. True, Bergson makes haste to add that this merging of 
present and past in a complete identity is not ‘‘a simultaneity”’; 
but he thereby merely reminds us of the other half of the funda- 
mental contradiction in his account of real duration. One of the 
most acute remarks that have been made about Bergson is that 
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of Professor A. E. Taylor, who observes that the author of 
“ Matiére et Mémoire”’ is ‘at heart as much of an Eleatic as Mr. 
Bradley.’’ But the whole truth is that Bergson is at once a 
thorough Eleatic and a thorough Heraclitean; that the essence 
of his philosophy consists in an analysis of the time-concept 
which leads him to just this contradictory combination of doc- 
trines; and that he is a radical anti-intellectualist because, while 
thus led (in fact, if not in intent) to describe the temporal as 
self-contradictory, he, unlike Bradley, is unwilling to call it 
“mere appearance.” 

To this analysis of the time-concept—that is, to the reasons 
which impel Bergson to his paradoxical characterization of durée 
réelle—I now turn. The main reasons offered in his earliest work 
for the contention that the ideas of quantity and number and 
“reciprocal externality of parts’’ are applicable solely to space 
and not at all to time, seem to be fairly reducible to two argu- 
ments, here designated A and B, each of which I shall first sum- 
marize and then criticize. Two other arguments (C and D) are 
rather more fully presented in his later writings. 

(A) (1) Since the representation of an aggregate of parts or 
numerable units involves at once distinguishing the units and 
summating them in a collective unity, it manifestly cannot be 
given through a purely successive apprehension of the units 
separately, as each makes its transitory appearance in conscious- 
ness. Toadd a series of units, so as to think them as constituting 
a sum, we must have them all represented simultaneously. (This 
is the third of the paradoxes left unrelieved by Renouvier.) 
(2) To represent two or more units simultaneously means to 
think of them as simultaneously juxtaposed in space. (3) There- 
fore, the representation of any sum or aggregate composed of 
parts is always the representation of a simultaneous juxtaposition 
of units in space. (4) But such a representation is not only 
different from, it is obviously exclusive of, the idea of duration. 
(5) Hence, duration cannot properly be thought as a numerical 
sum or aggregate of partes extra partes. 

Of these propositions, the second, which in diverse forms is 
reiterated a score of times in the second chapter of the volume 
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mentioned, is the keystone of the whole argument in its distinc- 
tively Bergsonian form. But taken literally it seems palpably 
untrue. It gets such plausibility as it has from a confusion of 
‘representing simultaneously’ with ‘representing as simulta- 
neous." When I compare (and, therefore presumably ‘represent 
simultaneously’) my expectations of yesterday with my experi- 
ences of today, I am certainly not representing these two states 
of mind as simultaneous, nor yet, strictly speaking, as in space. 
In a single specious present I am capable of thinking about two 
or more non-present moments, and of distinguishing them as 
temporally earlier and later. The coexistence, in the mind, of 
two ideas of objects or events is not necessarily identical with 
the idea of the coexistence of the two objects or events. If it 
were, we should obviously be unable to make any distinction 
between the coexistent and the non-coexistent; since the idea of 
the latter must coexist in the mind with the idea of the former in 
order that the two may be contrasted. But this distinction is in 
fact one which we all of us make with entire clearness and logical 
efficiency every hour of our waking lives. It is true that when, 
in a single moment, I think about two other moments, and con- 
trast them as ‘before’ and ‘after,’ certain spatial imagery is 
usually, if not always, present. Those of a visualizing habit, 
at least, are likely to think of the successive moments as points 
in a vaguely pictured line in space. But this mere association of 
imagery (which, moreover, we have no good reason for supposing 
universal) no more proves that the idea of a succession of discrete 
moments is identical with the idea of a line of coexistent points, 
than the fact that most people think of space as colored proves 
the idea of space to be reducible to that of color. We constantly 
and perfectly discriminate the sort of one-dimensional magnitude 
in which the elements are thought as coexistent and juxtaposed— 

1 An illicit transition from the first to the second of these ideas is frequent and 
unmistakable in the chapter cited. Thus Bergson writes: ‘When I say, for 
example, that a minute hav ,ust passed, I mean that a pendulum, beating every 
second, has made sixty oscillations. If I represent these sixty oscillations to myself 
all at once, and by a single act of the mind, I exclude ex hypothesi the idea of a 


succession: I think, not of sixty beats succeeding one another, but of sixty points 
of a fixed line” (DI, 79). 
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which is the spatial line—from the sort in which the elements are 
thought as never being in existence together—which is the time- 
sequence. 

Thus Bergson’s first argument appears to result from a singular 
confusion of ideas and to imply the indistinguishability of two 
concepts which in fact we constantly distinguish. Meanwhile, 
the real difficulty about our time-consciousness is not very clearly 
brought out. But one ought, perhaps, to assume that it is this 
real difficulty which Bergson has had in mind, and that he has 
confused it with the paralogism just criticized. The difficulty 
consists in that paradox of time-perception to which reference has 
been made in the previous article. To experience succession 
means primarily to experience the transition from one presenta- 
tion to an immediately following presentation. As successive 
these presentations must, it would seem, exist, and be experienced, 
at different though contiguous moments; one must be gone by 
the time the other comes. But on the other hand, it has ap- 
peared to many psychologists! axiomatic that in (Lipps’s words), 
“if two sensations are to be represented as following one another, 
the first condition is that the two be contained in one and the 
same act of representation,—that, accordingly, we have them in 
in consciousness contemporaneously, not now one and then the 
other.” For to be aware of a succession is to discriminate the 
antecedent from the consequent term. But how can two terms 
conceivably be compared and discriminated unless they are both 
present in consciousness together? Here, then, seems to be at 
least a prima facie antinomy. To constitute an experience of 
succession, the two representations must be experienced one after 
the other; but just as truly, it would appear, must they be 
experienced simultaneously. 

Most psychologists, however, have not regarded this as a real 
antinomy.? They have rather divided into opposed schools upon 


‘For example, to Lipps (Grundtatsachen des Seelenlebens, 1883, p. 588), to 
Meinong (‘‘ Beitrage zur Theorie der psychischen Analyse” in Zeitschrift f. Psychol- 
ogie, 6, 1894, p. 446) to Strong (Psych. Rev., 3, 1896, p. 150), to Ward (Enc. Brit., 
art. ‘Psychology "’) and to Royce (The World and the Individual, II, p. 117). 

* Royce, it is true, asserts both thesis and antithesis, apparently with equal 
literalness. But he does not seem explicitly to note that he has thereby set up an 
antinomy, and given an anti-intellectualist account both of our own and the Ab- 


solute’s experience. 
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the point, each embracing one alternative and rejecting the 
other. Some, to avoid the paradox of the simultaneity of the 
successive, have gone to the extreme of denying! that “there is 
any such datum in consciousness as a present moment”’ without 
experienced duration, a mere simultaneity without apprehended 
succession and temporal magnitude. L. W. Stern? has with 
especial vehemence assailed what he calls the ‘‘dogma”’ that “nur 
solche Inhalte zu einem Bewusstseinsganzen gehéren kénnen, die zu 
irgend einer Zeit gemeinsam vorhanden, simultan sind.”’ He en- 
deavors to prove that, on the contrary, it is entirely possible for 
a “unitary and relational act of consciousness to be constituted 
by a psychic process lasting for a certain length of time, in spite 
of the non-simultaneity of its component parts.’’ He urges as 
evidence for this view the fact that the rejection of it implies 
the denial of the possibility of our having any direct perception 
of temporal sequence; i. e., if the terms of any actually experi- 
enced relation must be given at once, then succession is never 
experienced, but only inferred. This consequence, however, has 
been accepted readily enough by Strong and others of those who 
hold to the opposite horn of the dilemma. Strong, for example, 
declares that only the present is an actual datum of conscious- 
ness, and that time is a sequence of ‘real presents’ none of which 
contain any admixture of past or future. ‘‘The lapse of time,” 
he writes, “is not directly experienced but constructed after 
the event. The succession of our feelings is a fact external to 
our feelings themselves. If it were not for memory’’—for mem- 
ories of the past surviving as static content in each present 
moment—“ we should never have any consciousness of succession 
at all.” Such a description of our time-experience, however, 
Stern, Royce,’ and others declare to be in conflict with the facts 
revealed by introspection. 

Here, I can’t but think, are the materials for a clearer and more 
plausible argument from temporalism to anti-intellectualism than 
any which Bergson explicitly presents. The argument, though 


1So James in Psych. Rev., 2, 1895, p. 111; Hodgson, Phil. of Reflection, I, pp. 
24 ff.; Fouillée, Psych. des Idées-Forces, 1883, I, p. 84. 

* Zeitschr. f. Psych., 13, 1897, p. 326. 

* The World and the Individual, I1, p. 118. 
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it begins with the same consideration as his actual argument, does 
not involve an untenable identification of the idea of temporal 
sequence with the idea of spatial juxtaposition; it does not in- 
volve an impossible separation of the categories of quantity from 
the idea of time. It consists merely in declaring the prima facie 
antinomy of temporal perception to be for ‘the intellect’ a real 
and absolute antinomy, and the destructive reasonings of both 
schools of psychologists to be sound, though their conclusions 
are reciprocally contradictory. The argument could be accepted, 
however, only if the anti-intellectualist could show that both of 
these opposed lines of reasoning are sound, and that neither the 
way of escape from the paradox of the simultaneity of the suc- 
cessive which is proposed by the one side, nor yet the opposite 
way of escape, proposed by the other side, is logically practicable. 
This certainly has not been shown by Bergson; the sequel will, 
I think, prove that it cannot be shown. But it is time to pass 
to the second of the two principal arguments upon which he 
actually relies in his first book. 

(B) The first argument, as we have seen, finds its premises in 
certain asserted conceptual! necessities. The second is drawn 
from certain alleged facts of inner experience, revealed by intro- 
spection. Bergson’s typical empirical example of the purely 
qualitative nature of the time-consciousness is the phenomenon 
of rhythm-perception. In identifying a rhythm or a melody, orin 
distinguishing one rhythm from another—we are told—we do 
not discriminate and count the beats or notes composing the 
complex; rather, we recognize the rhythm by a distinctive quali- 
tative ‘feeling’ characteristic of it as a whole. It is obvious that 
the units, objectively considered, are actually successive and 
actually numerable; but in the experience of the subject they 
are not separately apprehended at the successive moments of 
their occurrence. They are given only as organized into an 
indivisible but qualitatively definite unity. Thus when M. 
Bergson hears the clock strike four, his mind, he tells us, “notes 
the succession of the four strokes, but quite otherwise than by 
a process of addition. The number of strokes is perceived as a 
quality and not as a quantity” (DJ, 97). Here, then, he finds a 
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concrete instance of a real experience of succession and duration 
which involves no representation of number or quantity or 
reciprocal externality of parts. To this specific psychological 
example Bergson adds the remark that none of our more naive 
states of consciousness ever succeed one another as discrete and 
numbered particles of experience, but “permeate’’ and “melt 
into” one another. This is especially evident, he finds, in our 
dream states, states in which the ego is cut off from the need of 
those artificial constructions and ‘standardizations’ of the ele- 
ments of experience which are useful for social intercourse. “In 
dreams we no longer measure duration, but simply feel it; instead 
of quantity it has once more become a quality;’’ its phases con- 
fusedly and indiscriminably lapse into one another. The same 
is true, even in the waking state, of the deeper self of strong 
emotion. ‘Let a violent love, a profound melancholy, take 
possession of the soul:—it is made up of a thousand diverse 
elements, which fuse and penetrate one another, without definite 
contours, without the least tendency to remain external to one 
another (@ s’ extérioriser les uns par rapport aux autres).’" 

If, now, we examine the specimen of “ purely qualitative dura- 
tion”’ which Bergson supposes to be found in the recognition of 
a rhythm, it is easily apparent that (even assuming the correct- 
ness of his introspective psychology here) the example fails to 
prove what is required. When, and in so far as, the successive 
beats of the rhythm do not separately enter consciousness at all, 
the recognition, simultaneously with the hearing of the last beat, 
of the qualitative character of the rhythm, ex hypothesi is not 
an experience of succession or duration. It is simply a case 
where a series of stimuli which objectively considered—from the 
point of view, for example, of the psychologist conducting the 
experiment—are successive, has finally produced in the con- 
sciousness of the subject an instantaneous apprehension of a 
certain definitely qualified content, not apprehended as a numer- 
ical aggregate nor as a succession. Bergson has simply treated 
as one the two experiences of the subject and of the experimenter; 
it is the former alone which is pertinent to his argument, and it 


1 DI, 100. 
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—if there be in it the complete absence of numeration and dis- 
crimination of moments which he supposes—can in no wise illus- 
trate the nature of the experience of succession, since it bears no 
resemblance to an experience of succession. As for the argument 
from the confused character of our dreams and more turbid wak- 
ing states, it seems to rest chiefly upon a confusion of two senses 
of the “‘melting’’ of one state into another. It is true that in our 
waking memories of our dreams (with the dreams themselves 
it may be otherwise) we find ourselves suddenly transte: ed from 
one situation to another which, according to the causal sequences 
of our normal experience, ought to be separated from the first 
by many intervening happenings. And when phase B super- 
venes upon phase A, we often in dream seem in some vague way 
to think of A as having always been B, though when immediately 
present A was something quite different. But in these oddities 
of our dream life there is nothing that can in the least be described 
as ‘‘a succession without distinction of parts.”’ If dream images 
are experienced as temporal at all—i. e., if they are linked to- 
gether from moment to moment by even a brief span of continu- 
_ ous memory—they are eo ipso external to one another. Certainly 
in my own dream-experiences, the moment when one falls from 
the roof is (happily) always “‘external to’’ the moment when one 
is about to be dashed to pieces on the ground—and awakes. 
Thus far, then, introspective psychology seems to offer no better 
warrant than did logical analysis for Bergson’s account of the 
nature of the time-experience. 

(C) In his first and in his latest book, Bergson seems somewhat 
obscurely to present an argument referred to in the former paper 
of this series—the argument from the continuity of time to its 
logical inconceivability. If duration is a continuum, the passage 
from any given moment to any subsequent moment would 
involve the summation of an infinite series. In other words, 
Zeno’s paradox of Achilles and the tortoise can be transferred 
from motion in space to duration itself, and to ‘“‘evolutionary 
becoming” (EC, 337), so long as duration is conceived as divis- 
ible, as having those spatial characters by which the Achilles 
paradox is engendered. Hence we must learn to think of time 
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as indivisible, and as destitute of all space-like attributes. The 
difficulty urged by Zeno is a real one so long as we take the move- 
ment, or the time it occupies, as ‘‘a length”; on this ground, M. 
Evellin is entirely in the right (#b.)—though, it should be noted 
incidentally, the result of his being so is to render the neo- 
criticist combination of temporalism and finitism impossible, 
except at the cost of anti-intellectualism. But in truth, declares 
Bergson, “‘the movement is not a length,’’ and we must not 
treat it (or its temporal aspect) ‘‘as we treat the interval passed 
through, 4. e., as decomposable and recomposable at will. Once 
subscribe to this primary absurdity, all the others follow” 
(EC, 337; of. DI, 87). 

The reader will of course remark (as Bergson scarcely does) 
that the proposed way of escape from this absurdity lies in a 
flight to the equally great paradox of an indivisible and non- 
quantitative duration. Onthissort of consideration, however, it 
is not necessary to dilate further here. It is more to the point 
to note that the whole of the present argument, as applied to 
pure duration (in distinction from spatial motion), rests upon 
a certain assumption: namely, that if time were a quantity at all, 
it would necessarily be a continuous, infinitely divisible quan- 
tity. This assumption, so far as I can recall, Bergson nowhere 
attempts to justify; he merely takes it for granted. A contrary 
supposition is conceivable; namely, that the succession of our 
actual duration-experience is not a true continuum, but rather 
a series of discrete, internally stable states, each of them contain- 
ing a peculiarly temporal sort of backward and forward ‘ pointing.’ 
Until this latter possibility (into which we shall later have to 
inquire) is excluded for explicit reasons, Bergson’s third argu- 
ment must be regarded as logically unsupported. 

(D) In the greater part of L'Evolution Créatrice, Bergson is 
dealing with a conception of time wholly different from that to 
which we are introduced in his first book. Yet in this and other 
of his later writings there occurs an argument (closely related to 
the preceding, and already foreshadowed in DJ) which is appar- 
ently regarded as supplementary to the three hitherto discussed, 
and as tending to the same conclusion. This argument, em- 
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bodied in the famous analogy of the cinematograph, is an appli- 
cation to time of another paradox of Zeno, that of the moving 
arrow—with a reversal of the Zenonian inference. If—Zeno 
pointed out—the arrow at each moment of its flight ‘fills’ some 
particular position, it must at that moment be at rest in that 
position; for it cannot at any given instant be both in and out 
of the portion of space in which itis. But if the flight as a whole 
is the sum of these moments, and of the corresponding series 
of positions, then it follows that at no time in its flight is the 
arrow otherwise than at rest—which is an absurdity. Zeno 
employs the absurdity against the idea of motion; he might 
equally well, Bergson finds, have employed it against the sup- 
position that a motion is a sum composed of positions as its 
units. We arrive, observes Bergson, at a parallel absurdity if 
we suppose a conscious duration to be composed of states. A 
state is something of which you can say ‘it is’; it is like one of 
the single pictures (which of themselves contain no representa- 
tion of motion) in the moving-picture film. A multiplication, 
or even a (mere) serial arrangement, of such static units can 
never be equivalent to a duration. Time, then, can as little 
be a quantity composed of moments as motion is a quantity 
composed of positions. The positions are not really parts of 
the movement at all, nor the moments parts of time;! the posi- 
tions are not even ‘under’ the movement, as its loci. ‘‘ Jamais 
le mobile n'est réellement en aucun des points” (IM, 19). Sup- 
pose the points or the moments to be as numerous as you will, 
and diminish the gaps between them ad indefinitum; “toujours 
le mouvement glissera dans l’intervalle, parce que toute tentative pour 
reconstituer le changement avec des états implique cette proposition 
absurde que le mouvement est fait d’immobilités’’ (EC, 323). 

This, like the preceding variation upon a theme of Zeno’s, 
seems to me a more serious and plausible argument than either 
of the first two. But one must note of it, first of all, that it does 
not necessarily tend to prove the same conclusion as that which 


1 Here the analogy between the intellect and the moving-picture machine breaks 
down—unless M. Bergson seriously maintains that the cinematograph gives a 
false picture not merely in the sense that it shows less than the reality contained, 
but also in the sense that nothing which it shows was in the original reality at all! 
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those two were supposed to prove. Even if valid, it shows only 
that a duration is not a quantity composed of states; it does not 
show that a duration is not a quantity at all. Time might con- 
ceivably be as truly characterized by an “internal multiplicity” 
of elements as space is, provided only that the elements were not 
“immobilities.” Some further evidence would be requisite in 
order to show that, if time were a sum or a magnitude, the only 
elements which it could be composed of would be ‘states’ wholly 
divorced from transition. But let us, for the sake of getting, 
forward with the argument, assume this last; let us grant that 
if our time-experience is to be regarded as containing parts or 
moments, those parts must be units none of which (nor, con- 
sequently, all of them together) contain any experience of 
transition as such, of passing (with the emphasis upon the 
-ing) from one state of consciouness to another. I would then 
simply ask: What reason is there for maintaining that we have 
any direct experience of transition as such? Suppose that 
when Bergson invites us to concentrate our thought “tout 
entier sur la transition et, entre deux instantanés, chercher ce qui 
se passe,” he is inviting us to look for something which isn’t 
there—something which very naturally baffles the intellect, 
for the simple reason that it is at once an unreality and an 
absurdity! To this question, at any rate, concerning the actual 
verifiability of the occurrence of an experience of pure transition 
—as distinct from the experience of a sequence of discrete 
momentary states, each of which contains as part of its content 
memory and anticipation and the past-present-and-future 
schematism—the issue respecting the value of the fourth of 
Bergson’s arguments reduces—when the assumption mentioned 
is made. Upon this underlying question Bergson can hardly 
be said to offer argument. Certain psychologists, as we have 
already seen, deny that introspection reveals any such experi- 
ence. Bergson does not directly meet the contentions of these 
writers; he merely habitually assumes the falsity of their con- 
tentions. In doing so he undoubtedly has common belief on 
his side; this basis of his argument for anti-intellectualism is 
drawn from a prejudice of common-sense. But it remains to 
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be inquired, after our review of the positions of Pillon and 
James, whether that prejudice is defensible, and whether a con- 
sistent temporalism involves the assertion of the reality of the 
experience of pure transition. 

Meanwhile, it is to be observed that if such experience be a 
fact, it is a queer kind of fact from which to infer the non-quanti- 
tative nature of time. For surely ‘transition’ means nothing 
without a ‘before’ and ‘after’; it implies at least two points or 
termini external to one another—and if external, then distinguish- 
able and numerable But perhaps this additional paradox—the 
deduction of the indivisibility of inner duration from the fact 
of its divisibility, which is involved in the fact of conscious transi- 
tion—is not so much an objection against the anti-intellectualist 
as it is grist for his mill. Doubtless, the more numerous the self- 
contradictions in the anti-intellectualist’s own philosophy, the 
more abundant is the evidence of the futility of the intellect. 
This particular contradiction, in any case, is an aspect of the more 
general one characteristic of Bergson’s whole system. From the 
beginning, as I have already remarked, he has had, side by side 
with his non-quantitative conception of duration, another and 
an essentially quantitative conception. For example, he is fond 
of referring us to the experience of impatient waiting as an 
illustration of the nature of ‘‘real,’’ i. e., of psychological time, 
in contrast to the abstract time of the physicist’s formulas; he 
“always comes back to the glass of sugar-and-water” of the 
French university lecturer, as a convenient illustration of the 
secret of the universe. ‘I am obliged to wait for the sugar to 
dissolve. This duration is an absolute for my consciousness, for 
it coincides with a certain degree of impatience which is itself 
strictly determinate. Something compels me to wait, and to 
wait during a certain length of psychic duration which is forced 
upon me, and over which I have no control” (EC, 367). One is 
tempted here to the remark that if this is the sort of experience 
in which real duration is revealed to us, the attainment of the 
mystical intuition of that reality is scarcely so rare and difficult 
an achievement as many of M. Bergson’s utterances have led us 
to fear; impatience is beyond the reach of few of us. But the 
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fact is, of course, that we are introduced here to a quite distinct 
and far less paradoxical idea of time: a time that always has a 
longueur déterminée, a duration which is absolutely quantitative, 
though perhaps continuous; which as a whole ever receives, and 
is apprehended as receiving, a definite increment of magnitude; 
which, however, is not represented as in the least infected with 
“spatiality.” 

And it is in his developments of this second idea of time that 
the profitable and important part of Bergson’s philosophy ap- 
pears to me to consist. This duration (or the consciousness of 
it, of which he conceives the essential to be the conservation and 
continuous augmentation of the past in the form of stored-up 
memory') is a cumulative process, and because cumulative, 
creative. At each present moment it is (not absolutely, but in 
some degree) new, because at each moment it contains, in addition 
to the preceding moment’s content, a fresh bit of reality. ‘“‘ Notre 
passé nous suit, il se grossit sans cesse du présent”’ (IM, 5). 
“There are no two moments that are identical in the same con- 
scious being; a being which had two such moments, would be a 
being without memory,” and therefore unconscious (ib.). Here, 
surely, we are dealing as explicitly as possible with quantitative 
categories, and have to do with an experience of which “internal 
multiplicity,” and especially the distinction of each present 
movement from all the past, are of the very essence. Yet—to 
the reader’s astonishment—on the very same page from which 
the last-quoted phrases come, Bergson returns to his original 
leit-motiv: ‘‘ Anything that is pure duration excludes all idea . . . 
of reciprocal externality.” 

It might suffice to leave here our examination of Bergson’s 
position. We should then have his anti-intellectualism standing 
clearly before us, as the joint assertion, in perfectly plain lan- 
guage, of these two absolutely contradictory accounts of the 
nature of “real duration’’—for one of which, however, our analy- 
sis has shown that no convincing argument is offered. Yet I am 
afraid that to drop the matter here would be to fulfil the task of 
exegesis somewhat imperfectly. For, as has been mentioned, an 


1 Conscience signifie mémoire (IM, 5). 
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anti-intellectualist in the extreme sense! Bergson is only reluc- 
tantly, perhaps even sans le savoir. And to the two reasons al- 
ready suggested to explain why the precise logical character of 
his own position is somewhat hidden from him, why he habitually 
fails to see both sides of it synoptically, one other probable reason 
may now be added. This is that in the conception of the indi- 
vidual’s past (7. e., his past experience) as accumulated without 
loss, and as therefore existent in its totality at each present 
moment, the two ideas of duration may, at first sight, seem 
harmonized. For in this view, the whole past (as has already 
been remarked) also is present. Introspection, to be sure, does 
not reveal it so; but that, we are given to understand, is because 
ordinary introspection does not penetrate to the true time-expe- 
rience. Upon the perpetual presence of the past—and thus, in a 
sense, upon the “indivisibility’’ of all realized time—the very 
possibility of the augmentative, and the consequent “inventive,” 
process of becoming is supposed to depend. But a little further 
reflection would show that the essence of even this representation 
of “duration,” as an ever-enlarging and never-melting snowball, 
is the assumption that, while every present contains all the past, 
it also contains more than all the past, and must (if it is a con- 
sciousness of time that one is talking about) in some fashion 
apprehend the new total’s distinctness from any previous total. 
Who has ever insisted more vigorously than Bergson that between 
“actually present sensations and pure memory there is a dif- 
ference not of degree but of kind’? Though memory may en- 
gender a present sensation, “‘at that very moment it ceases to 
be memory and is transformed into something present, some- 
thing that is now being lived through, actuellement vécue” 
(MM, 150). True (such are the tortuous windings of the Berg- 
sonian doctrine) the existence of this present (and therefore the 
discrimination of the actuellement vécu from the souvenir pur) 
is based upon the necessity for action, and any way of thinking 
which is influenced by the necessity for action is always, according 
to Bergson, a falsification of reality. Hence we apparently 
ought to say that in reality nothing ever is actuellement vécu. But 


1 Defined in the previous paper, this Review, XXI, p. 12. 
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this is a strange conclusion for a temporalist philosopher, unless 
the philosopher deliberately means to be so radical an anti- 
intellectualist as to balance his temporalism by an equally com- 
plete anti-temporalism. In fact, as we have seen, if we take 
Bergson’s various utterances seriously and put them together, 
this is his position. But in so far as it is not with him a deliber- 
ately chosen position, but one from which he would desire to 
escape,—in other words, in so far as he wishes to be a genuine tem- 
poralist, and not one who reduces his temporalism to a nullity 
by the simultaneous affirmation of its opposite-—we should have 
to take the last citation as the statement of a real fact about 
“duration.”” Temporal experience would thus fall into the 
usual two parts: the true present, “that which is now being 
lived through’’; and the past, summed up in “pure memory,” 
which differs from the present by an absolute difference of kind. 
And that “continuous becoming which is reality itself’’ would 
consist in the increase of the sum of ‘‘memory’’ by the constant 
lapse of the concrete content of each given present into the 
status of a past, through the constant birth of ever-new ‘presents.’ 

But this obviously quantitative conception of duration and 
becoming would, as we have seen, not involve anti-intellectualism 
of the extreme sort—would not even ‘baffle the intellect’ at all 
—unless at least one of three conclusions were proven: (1) that 
the possibility of an actual experience of succession implies the 
psychological paradox of ‘the simultaneity of the successive’; 
(2) that we have an experience of pure transition not composed 
of ‘states’; (3) that experienced time, if a quantity, must be a 
continuum; and that a transition or ‘getting-over’ from one 
moment to another, existentially ‘external’ to the first, would 
therefore involve the actual summation of an infinite series. 
None of these real prima facie difficulties about time, I have tried 
to show, has been altogether clearly presented by Bergson; though 
he has offered an argument remotely related to the first, and has 
incompletely elaborated the second and third. Certainly he has 
not given any good reasons for accepting any of the conclusions 
mentioned. Whether they ought in fact to be accepted must be 
a matter for subsequent consideration. The answer must depend 
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upon our attainment of a satisfactory analytical account of the 
actual nature of our consciousness of time—such as Bergson, 
with his strange description of duration as wholly alien to the 
categories of quantity and number, has failed to give us. As an 
aid to this analysis, I shall next examine some of the opinions of 
Pillon and of James about the characteristics of the time-expe- 
rience, its relation to the idea of space, and its consistency with 
the principle of contradiction. 
ArtTHuR O. LovEjoy. 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION. 
CONSISTENCY AND ULTIMATE DUALISM. 


In the January number of the REviEw there appeared an article 
by Professor Sheldon entitled, ‘The Consistency of Idealism with 
Realism.” This article is noteworthy not merely because of the 
conclusions reached, but also on account of the persistent logic with 
which they are worked out. Mr. Sheldon shows the true philosopher's 
willingness to follow the argument patiently where it leads; but 
he also hopes thereby to compose an ancient quarrel of the schools by 
assigning to each party a secure territory which has equal rank and 
dignity with that of its former rival. 

Mr. Sheldon begins by defining Idealism as the view that rests on 
the axiom of system, and Realism as that which assumes the ultimate 
reality of the limited or finite part. He then asks: “ May it not be the 
case that there is really no contradiction between ultimate independ- 
ence and ultimate system or dependence” (p. 53)? The object of the 
article is ‘‘to show that the idealist, while retaining his doctrine of 
the ultimate reality of the whole system, may without contradiction 
admit that of the parts as abstract, isolated, independent of the rest; 
and the realist, mutatis mutandis, may do likewise. The result will 
be an ultimate dualism, which should no more contradict monism 
than system contradicts independence.” Hitherto the axiom of 
system and that of independence have been regarded as opposed to 
each other. Idealists, assuming the first, have argued to the self- 
contradictory character of the abstract part, while attempts to meet 
these arguments and solve the contradiction have proceeded by the 
denial of this axiom. What Mr. Sheldon proposes is to free the 
conception of the abstract and independent from contradiction, while 
at the same time maintaining the validity of the notion of system. 
Both axioms are final and ultimate: neither is to be subordinated to 
the other. This is possible because the seeming incompatibility and 
contradiction of these axioms rests upon a misinterpretation of logical 
laws. 

I do not propose to follow in detail Professor Sheldon’s argument, 
which I assume is already known to readers of the Review. But I 
shall confine myself to an examination of the presuppositions on which 
he bases his conclusions regarding the relation of realism and idealism. 
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In general, I agree with him in maintaining that there is no real 
contradiction between these standpoints when properly defined. 
To show their consistency, however, it is necessary to exhibit their 
inner relation and dependence. To leave them standing side by 
side, each possessing final truth, as ‘‘an ultimate dualism,” is not to 
effect any genuine reconciliation. In purpose and spirit, Professor 
Sheldon’s article may indeed be regarded as an important contri- 
bution towards a better understanding. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the non-partisan spirit of his discussion and the pains he has taken to 
state the arguments on both sides fairly, he has reached a conclusion 
in which it appears plainly impossible to rest. 

This conclusion follows directly from the assumption, maintained 
from the outset, of the self-sufficiency of each of the axioms already 
referred to, which he names ‘independence’ and ‘system.’ The 
purpose of his argument is to show that these axioms do not exclude 
each other. What I wish to suggest is that the argument should have 
been carried further to prove that these axioms are positively con- 
sistent, in the sense of including and implying each other. In that case, 
of course, neither taken in isolation could have been regarded as 
absolutely and finally true. But, as I hope to be able to show, the 
merely negative reconciliation which is proposed is not only unsatis- 
factory in itself but rests on presuppositions whose inadequacy has 
been already revealed in the history of thought. 

In order to prove that the idea of an independent or completed part 
is neither contradictory in itself nor excluded by the conception of 
‘system,’ Mr. Sheldon considers first the demands of pure logic as 
expressed in the laws of identity and contradiction, ‘as valid quite 
independently of the nature of fact, and giving us absolute criteria of 
reality without regard to the given nature of things” (p. 54). This 
contrast between thought-in-itself and the nature of things is the 
real basis, as will appear later, of the ‘ultimate dualism’ of his result. 

Mr. Sheldon’s actual discussion of the laws of thought fortunately 
does not abstract altogether from actual experience. By means of 
concrete illustrations and examples he proceeds to show that thinking 
in its real use constantly involves and exhibits sameness and differ- 
ences, and that novelties and diversities are not in themselves incom- 
patible or contradictory. This result it would have been impossible 
to extract from the abstract form of the so-called “ pure logical laws.” 
Or rather, if one undertakes to discuss the meaning of these laws ‘in 
the realm of pure thought,’ one will deduce from them just what one 
has already put into them. Thus, for example, Mr. Bradley in the 
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first part of Appearance and Reality demands, in the name of con- 
sistency, absolute identity without a shade of difference. Mr. Sheldon, 
professing likewise to consider only the criteria furnished by pure 
thought, reaches the conclusion that identity does not exclude novelty 
and diversity. While this conclusion does not seem to go far enough 
in recognizing the necessary implications of identity and difference, 
it is nevertheless an important advance on Mr. Bradley’s Eleatic 
form of rationalism. The point that I am here urging, however, 
is that Mr. Sheldon reaches his conclusions—and this I take to be a 
virtue rather than a defect of his method—because he has not alto- 
gether failed to look to experience and to interpret thought in its con- 
crete working with experience. The procedure of his argument has 
been determined, to some extent at least, by inductive results and has 
not been determined wholly by supposititious @ priori principles. 
Nevertheless, the separation is assumed throughout the article, 
and the more concrete view which is at times adopted, perhaps because 
it has been adopted inadvertently—does not in the end suffice to 
overcome the consequences of that assumption. Just because of the 
separation of the realm of logic from that of fact, the discussion shows 
a constant tendency to regard identity and difference as external to 
each other. It recognizes, indeed, at least in words, the necessity 
of identity in difference, but these are not taken as genuinely 
interpenetrating each other, but rather as mechanically joined as 
identity and difference. It is this interpretation which appears to 
make possible the author’s main thesis of the ultimate validity of both 
the system and the isolated part. Mr. Sheldon is rightly concerned 
to maintain the reality of what he calls ‘the completed part.’ He sees 
also that the part is demanded by the system, that identity is abstract 
and unmeaning without difference. What he does not appear to 
recognize is the complementary truth that an identity or system 
enters into and is a real constituent factor in what we call the part 
or the individual thing. It is on this point that his view differs from 
Hegel’s conception of the concrete universal. The difference between 
the two views is not, as Professor Sheldon supposes, that Hegel 
denies the reality of the parts as over against the system, while he 
himself is concerned to retain them. That may serve to distinguish 
his view from that of Mr. Bradley. But Hegel insists no less on the 
reality of the parts than on that of the system. He maintains, 
however, that the relation is completely reciprocal, that each factor 
enters as an actual constitutive element into the other. Professor 
Sheldon, on the other hand, if I interpret him rightly, does not get 
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beyond the mechanical conception of parts and system. The parts 
are indeed essential; for without them there could be no system; but 
the latter is in no way essential to the reality of the parts, which have 
an absolute and complete independence as over against it. 

There are, indeed, certain statements in the article that seem to 
point to a different view,’ but the course of the argument seems to 
presuppose the interpretation I have given. This may be seen from 
the latter part of the article where he turns from the consideration of 
the laws of thought to show that, from the standpoint of actual con- 
crete experience also, there is no contradiction in the notion of a com- 
plete and independent finite thing. The answer to the arguments 
brought against this view, he finds in the conception of the ‘completed 
infinite,” a conception which has more than once been appealed to 
by realists in support of their position. I do not wish here to examine 
this conception in detail; but one may fairly ask, I think, for an example 
of a completed infinite outside the sphere of abstract mathematics. 
Moreover, if such ‘completeness’ can be exhibited, does it not involve 
and imply a ‘system’? It is true that the relations are now internal, 
organic to the very nature of the thing itself. But this is quite dif- 
ferent from an independence which excludes system, or which can be 
ultimate without any relation to it. The completed infinite idea, if 
it can be carried over at all from mathematics, seems to make directly 
against the doctrine of external relations, which it is supposed to 
support. But as this is somewhat apart from the point I am dis- 
cussing, I turn to certain other statements in these paragraphs. 

“ All explanation,’ Mr. Sheldon tells us, “‘is identification”’ (p. 61). 
“A fact is grounded on another in so far as it is reduced to identity 
with that other”’ (p. 66). This has been assumed as an axiom by 
Bergson and James. But instead of concluding, as these writers do, 
that logic is therefore inadequate to experience, Mr. Sheldon goes on 
to show, in accordance with his discussion of the laws of thought, 
that in the process of discovering grounds novelties and diversities 


1 Thus on page 63: ‘“‘ Thought expressly demands both sameness and difference; 
to the most formal possible thought each is meaningless without the other.” And 
on page 61: ‘““On my hypothesis the diverse element is reduced, for no whit of 
sameness is excluded from it, yet at the same it retains its diversity." But how, 
if this is true, is it possible to abstract from the aspect of identity and to consider 
the thing merely in its aspect of diverseness? For certain practical purposes this 
may indeed be allowable; but if the identity enters into it as a real element, how 
can the element of diversity taken by itself be final and ultimate? Or to put the 
same question in other words, if the diversity is ‘partially reduced,’ why is it not 
necessary to consider that feature in order to reach a truth that is absolutely final? 
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may make their appearance without interfering with the grounding 
through identity. It seems evident, however, that he does not hold 
that the diversities are essential to the process of grounding or in 
any way contribute to it. That is effected through bare identity. 
“‘ All explanation is identification.’ The differences have no part in 
the process, they are simply there as logical epiphenomena which 
are untouched by the bath of identity. It is true, as I have already 
noted, that there are sentences that seem to bear a different inter- - 
pretation. We are told that, “Everything does, indeed, in accord 
with the axiom of system, imply an endless wealth of other things, even 
in its own internal make up.” ' The passage however continues: 
“But it does not contradict that implication to fix attention on the 
other side, the completeness by itself of the thing; for completeness 
does not exclude dependence, though it is other than dependence. 
What properties are revealed in the study of the thing regarded as 
complete by itself, will therefore be absolutely and finally valid of 
that thing—because its completeness is an absolute and final attribute 
of it. Hence when a philosopher investigates the meaning of any im- 
portant object, such as a category, he should investigate itin two ways: 
(1) as part of a total system, bound up with other categories, deduced 
from and implying others, and (2) as restricted to its own field, in- 
dependent of other categories but revealed by the nature of the objects 
alone to which it applies. The former is the idealistic, the latter the 
realistic method; and both should be equally final” (p. 67). 

One might naturally suppose that the conclusion to be drawn is 
that neither of the above mentioned ways of studying an object is 
in itself final, and that such a view cannot be reached by employing 
seriatim and independently the two methods of investigation. It 
would seem to follow that the two methods must be combined, one 
being used to throw light upon the other. But for Mr. Sheldon the 
dual method is a necessity of the unmediated dualism in the nature 
of each thing. The nature of the system is contained in “the internal 
make up” of everything, but, alongside of this, there exists also its 
completeness, as “an absolute and final attribute of it.” The two 
attributes do not interpenetrate,—they are merely in juxtaposition. 
‘Completeness is other than dependence.’ Hence the knowledge of 
one attribute does not involve in any way the knowledge of the other. 
We may add together in an external way the two pieces of information, 
but they cannot be brought into any logical relation. Just so, as we 
have seen, the two real elements of the thing stand apart and so do 


11 have added the italics. 
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not exclude each other. It is doubtless true that anything may indeed 
without contradiction stand in juxtaposition with anything else. It is 
only when the elements are combined into some kind of a system that 
contradictions and incompatibilities come into existence. All things, as 
Leibniz says, are possible, but not all are compossible. Where there is 
no unity there can be no exclusion, and conversely without exclusion no 
unity. Accordingly it appears that Mr. Sheldon has obtained freedom 
from contradiction for the disparate aspects of things by sacrificing 
the element of unity. The thing is constituted wholly by a sum of 
parts or attributes which do not interpenetrate and therefore give rise 
to no real unity. Without the idea of unity, however, how can we 
speak of things, or attributes or aspects at all? The conception of 
system or unity which is recognized as obtaining between things is 
equally necessary within things to express the reciprocal dependence 
of their constituent parts. If we are obliged to recognize that con- 
crete things are connected and interdependent, then a fortiori it seems 
impossible to think of the aspects or attributes of things as related 
only in a mechanical and external way. Mr. Sheldon’s puzzle is to 
understand how the finite part and the system can both be real. And 
he has solved it by dividing things into two elements or attributes which 
do not exclude each other, but which have no positive relation or 
dependence. In virtue of one of these elements, each thing is in itself 
complete, in virtue of the other, it is dependent and finds its completion 
in a system. This, of course, is simply an ingenious way of retaining 
a mechanical mode of explanation, and is exactly analogous in prin- 
ciple to the procedure of physical science when, in order to explain 
change, it resolves a concrete thing into unchanging elements. The 
unsatisfactory character of the solution seems therefore to depend upon 
his conception of identity and difference as external to each other, 
or at least as not interpenetrating and organic. 

Moreover, as I stated in the earlier part of this paper, this inter- 
pretation of identity in difference is the consequence of an unfor- 
tunate separation of thought and the laws of thought from concretely 
experienced facts. For, when this separation is made, the principle of 
identity seems to express the nature of the procedure of thought, while 
the differences fall outside it, belonging to the concrete empirical 
order of fact which is ascertainable by observation only. Mr. Shel- 
don speaks, indeed, of thought ‘demanding differences’ and as 
‘pointing beyond mere thought.’ Nevertheless, this demanding and 
pointing does not actually unite it with its ‘other.’ “For the dif- 
ference, the uniqueness, the novelty, of each object of thought, while 
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implied by the very demands of thinking, whose nature as it is in 
itself thought cannot ascertain. Asa matter of fact, only observation 
can do this. But even if observation does not, there is no contra- 
diction present. Though thought points beyond itself, we are not 
driven out to observation by the goad of a contradiction. Thought 
is consistent enough internally even while it implies that there is 
more beyond. The only contradiction which could enter here would 
be that thought does not depend on observation for its filling-out. 
It can ignore observation without inconsistency, but it cannot deny 
the truth of observation. Viewed as independent, it has no fault in 
itself; viewed as dependent on experience, it becomes enriched. The 
latter gives a larger, but no truer result” (p. 63). Thus we have the 
two orders of truth standing apart, each without any necessary rela- 
tion to the other. Thought “depends on observation for its filling- 
out,” but in its own field is perfectly consistent and independent. 
Consistency is a criterion which in no way involves completeness of 
empirical fact. The two kinds of truth can be taken successively or 
added together, but they do not enter into each other. But this is 
surely only another form of the Rationalist doctrine of the separation 
between ‘truths of reason,’ based on identity, and ‘matters of fact’ 
guaranteed to us by experience. True, Mr. Sheldon insists that the 
two realms are not contradictory, and that both points of view should 
be recognized. The same, however, is also true of Leibniz and his 
successors: Wolff, for example, works out a parallel series of rational 
and empirical sciences. 

My main purpose in this discussion has been to bring to light the 
presuppositions of Mr. Sheldon’s argument. If I have interpreted 
him correctly, the whole movement of the history of philosophy from 
Kant on furnishes the best commentary of the position he advances. 
For the most valuable result of that movement has been the formu- 
lation of the conception of the concrete universal and its application 
to the various problems of experience. The opponents of idealism 
at the present day have not generally recognized the full significance 
and bearing of this category, nor realized how completely it has ren- 
dered obsolete many of the problems of the older systems. If Mr. 
Sheldon is to defend his position, he must discuss and come to terms 
with the claims of this historical point of view. 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 


REALISM AND THE EGO-CENTRIC PREDICAMENT. 


Mr. Perry's article on ‘The Ego-centric Predicament” ! has been 
frequently referred to in such a way as to indicate that many regard 
it as pointing out a plight which realists inevitably share with idealists.? 
To quote from Mr. Dewey: ‘“‘To my mind, Professor Perry rendered 
philosophic discussion a real service when he coined the phrase ‘ego- 
centric predicament.’ The phrase designated something which, 
whether or no it be real in itself, is very real in current discussion, and 
designating it rendered it more accessible to examination. In terming 
the alleged uniform complicity of a knower a predicament, it is in- 
tended, I take it, to suggest, among other things, that we have here 
a difficulty with which all schools of thought alike must reckon; 
and that consequently it is a difficulty that can not be used as an 
argument in behalf of one school and against another. If the relation 
be ubiquitous, it affects alike every view, every theory, every object 
experienced; it is no respecter of persons, no respecter of doctrines. 
Since it can not make any difference to any particular object, to any 
particular logical assertion, or to any particular theory, it does not 
support an idealistic as against a realistic theory. Being a universal 
common denominator to all theories, it cancels out of all of them 
alike. It leaves the issue one of subject-matter, to be decided on the 
basis of that subject-matter, not on the basis of an unescapable 
attendant consideration that the subject-matter must be known in 
order to be discussed. In short, the moral is quite literally, ‘Forget 
it,’ ‘Cut it out’ ” (pp. 547-8). 

Mr. Dewey’s interpretation of Mr. Perry's paper is on all points 
but one the interpretation that I put on it; but this one point is so 
important that I should like to set it before the readers of Mr. Dewey’s 
paper.* I do not understand Mr. Perry, in terming the alleged com- 

1 Journal of Philos., Vol. VII, pp. 5 ff. The references to Mr. Perry, except 
as otherwise stated, are to this article. 

2? Mr. Bush's “The Problem of the ‘Ego-centric Predicament,’"’ Journal of 
Philos., Vol. VIII, pp. 438-439; and Mr. Dewey's “ Brief Studies in Realism,” II, 
ébid., Vol. VIII, pp. 546 ff., are two of the more important papers in which this 
bearing of the problem is enforced. The subsequent references to Mr. Dewey 
will be to the article just mentioned. 

3 This interpretation is not presented primarily as an exposition of Mr. Perry's 
position, but rather as a statement of a meaning which his words may bear. If Mr. 
Perry did not intend them to be taken in this sense the purpose of my present 
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plicity of a knower a predicament, to suggest that we have here a 
difficulty with which all schools of thought alike must reckon. On 
the contrary, he seems to suggest that we have here a difficulty only 
for idealism, and for idealism only ‘“‘in so far as that theory is estab- 
lished by an appeal to the ego-centric predicament” (p. 5). In short 
the position of the paper is not that the predicament is an unavoidable 
one, but that it is unavoidable only if a certain method be pursued. 
“My contention,” says Mr. Perry, “is that it [?. ¢., ego-centricity] 
proves nothing; or rather that it proves only the impossibility of using 
a certain method to solve the problem [of discovering the precise 
nature of the modification of a thing in its becoming known]. In 
other words, it is not an argument, but a methodological predicament” 
(p. 8, my italics). It is a predicament which goes with and only with 
one of the methods used by idealism to prove the truth of idealism. 
And Mr. Perry’s moral is quite literally, ‘Forget that method,’ ‘Cut 
that method out.’ 

It should be very clear that Mr. Perry’s argument has one bearing 
on philosophical issues if my interpretation be true; and that, if Mr. 
Dewey’s interpretation be true, it has another and a totally different 
bearing. On Mr. Dewey’s interpretation the ‘ego-centric predica- 
ment’ is one from which the epistemological realist can not extricate 
himself, and the best he can do is to ignore it. According to my 
interpretation, it is a predicament which any one can avoid by re- 
fusing to use the method of which it is the necessary result. Ac- 
cording to one interpretation the ego-centric predicament makes the 
position of the realist analogous to that of the ‘foodist’ in Mr. Dewey's 
striking illustration (pp. 549-550). According to the other inter- 
pretation, it makes the position of the writer of the paper exactly the 
same as that of Mr. Dewey when the latter says ‘“‘that there is no 
terminus to such a discussion” (p. 550) as that between the ‘foodist’ 
and the ‘eaterist.’ According to one interpretation realist and idealist 
alike depart from a “‘common premise” accepted by both alike (p. 549). 
According to the other, the realist is using an argumentum ad hominem; 
the idealist’s premise is not accepted by the realist, but is denied. 

There is just one fact that seems to militate against my interpre- 
tation, but that fact appears again and again in the paper, making 
my interpretation appear not only mistaken, but obstinately mistaken. 


discussion is not defeated; for the problem is whether a realist is mecessarily in- 
volved in the ego-centric predicament when he recognizes the presence of con- 
sciousness in every experience. I present my interpretation therefore as one 
which I must place upon Mr. Perry's words if Iam to accept the conclusions of 
his paper as sound. 
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The fact to which I refer is that Mr. Perry considers the circumstance 
he calls the ego-centric predicament an indisputable fact (p. 5). Is 
this not accepting the idealist’s premise? I think not, but I must 
show why I so think. 

Mr. Perry accepts “the fact that R°( £) can not be eliminated from 
one’s field of study, because ‘I study,’ ‘I eliminate,’ ‘I think,’ ‘I 
observe,’ ‘I investigate,’ etc., are all cases of R°(E). In short R*(E£) 
is peculiarly ubiquitous. There can be no question concerning the 
fact. . . . But we are left in doubt as to what the fact proves .. .” 
(p. 7). But what is R°(E)? The reply that first suggests itself to 
the reader is that R° means ‘“‘any form of consciousness that relates 
to an object” (p. 6). If this reply furnishes the only key to the under- 
standing of what Mr. Perry accepts, then Mr. Dewey is justified in 
regarding him as an ‘epistemological’ realist, 7. e., one who contents 
himself with the trivial assertion: ‘‘To be a mind is to be a knower; 
to be a knower is to be a knower-of-objects. Without objects to be 
known, mind, the knower, is and means nothing”’ (p. 550). 

But a more careful examination of the paper should make one pause 
here. Does Mr. Perry commit himself to the view that R° means 
“any form of consciousness that relates to object’? It is well to 
bear in mind the context in which this meaning is given to R°. ‘What 
I mean by ontological idealism,”’ says Mr. Perry, “‘is best expressed 
by the proposition: Everything (7) is defined by the complex, I 
know T. For the purposes of this proposition, the ‘I’ is in no need of 
any definition beyond what it contains from its being the initial 
term in this complex. In order to make it plain that the term is 
generalized, I shall substitute ego, or E, for the pronoun. The term 
T is primarily distinguished from other terms only in that it has un- 
limited denotation; it refers to anything and everything. It is de- 
sirable that the operation or relation ‘know’ should be freed from its 
narrower intellectualistic meaning; and it will, therefore, prove con- 
venient to use the expression R*°, to mean any form of consciousness 
that relates to an object" (pp. 5-6). The words I have italicized, 
“For the purposes of this proposition,’’ seem to indicate that when 
Mr. Perry defined the meaning of R° to be ‘‘any form of consciousness 
that relates to an object,’’ he was giving this meaning as the one which 
this symbol must be taken to bear in the proposition which expresses 
the idealistic doctrine that every object is defined by its relation to 
the subject or ego. As Mr. Perry is known not to be an idealist, it 
would seem that, when later he says he accepts the fact that R°( £) 
is ubiquitous, this accepted fact should be regarded as accepted in a 
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way not inconsistent with his realistic views, unless such an inter- 
pretation of what he says is made impossible by other things he says. 
For surely it is one thing to accept a fact; it is another thing to accept 
a particular interpretation of a symbol which is used to express this 
fact. It is hardly fair to identify the two acceptances. 

Now I can not but feel that the words with which the article con- 
cludes should be taken into account, when we try to decide what 
Mr. Perry accepted when he accepted the fact R°( £) as ubiquitous: 
“But we may still have recourse to that analysis of all the elements 
of the complex, of 7, E, and R°, which would be required in any case 
before our conclusions could assume any high degree of exactness. 
Having discovered just what an ego is, just what a thing is, and just 
what it means for an ego to know a thing, we may hope to define more 
precisely what transpires when a thing is known by an ego. And 
until these more elementary matters have been disposed of we shall 
do well to postpone an epistemological problem that is not only highly 
complicated but of crucial importance for the whole system of philo- 
sophical knowledge” (p. 14). I may remark by the way that this 
does not read like a warning served in a controversy by one side on 
the other “ not to depart from their common premise” (Dewey, p. 549). 
It has rather the appearance of a warning served by the author on the 
reader that R° may upon analysis not prove to be what the predi- 
camented idealist thinks it is, namely, a “form of consciousness 
that relates to objects.” The mention of the three problems, 
“just what an ego is, just what a thing is, and just what it 
means for an ego to know a thing’—problems which are here 
represented as requiring investigation by the method of analysis 
—points back to the second paragraph of the article, from 
which I quoted a moment ago: “What I mean by ontological 
idealism,” etc. It is made quite apparent, to me at least, that 
the ‘I’ or E, which for the purpose of the idealistic proposition 
“isin no need of any definition,” in Mr. Perry’s opinion does require 
further analysis. Likewise it is made quite apparent that the 
idealistic interpretation of R*, as “any form of consciousness in re- 
lation to an object,”’ is unsatisfactory to Mr. Perry, else further anal- 
ysis of R® would not have been called for. This very demand for 
further “analysis of all the elements of the complex, of T, EZ, and R°” 
seems to prove that when Mr. Perry accepted the fact R°( E) he did 
not accept a premise common to idealism. The idealist converts this 
fact, accepted by both realist and himself, into a premise for his ideal- 
istic conclusion by giving a certain interpretation to this fact. It is 
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only the fact as thus interpreted that can serve as such a premise, 
and it can so serve only when a further premise is used, namely, that 
this particular relation R*, thus interpreted, must be ‘‘taken to define, 
exclusively and exhaustively, all the connections’’ between the terms 
thus related (Dewey, p. 550). This latter premise is one that Mr. 
Perry expressly repudiates. Let us recall his own words. Some six 
months after the publication of ‘‘The Ego-centric Predicament,” 
Mr. Perry contributed to “The Program and First Platform of Six 
Realists."’! In this Program he says: “‘The same entity possesses 
both immanence, by virtue of its membership in one class, and also 
transcendence, by virtue of the fact that it may belong also to in- 
definitely many other classes. In other words, immanence and tran- 
scendence are compatible and not contradictory predicates. In its 
historical application, this implies the falsity of the subjectivistic 
argument from the ego-centric predicament, i. e., the argument that 
because entities are content of consciousness, they can not also tran- 
scend consciousness; it also implies that, so far as based on such sub- 
jectivistic premises, the idealistic theory of a transcendent subjec- 
tivity is gratuitous.” 

This means that when T stands in the complex TR*°(£) it has 
‘immanence’; but when this same T stands in some other complex 
TR*"T"’, it has ‘transcendence’ with respect to the former complex. 
This may be illustrated by the fact that a man may have immanence 
in a family, by virtue of his membership in the family, and also tran- 
scendence of that family, by virtue of the fact that he belongs to various 
other organizations, such as the Republican Party, a country club, and 
the Society for Psychical Research. Transcendence of family by the 
possession of connections that are not family connections does not 
involve forfeiture of family connections. Nor are these other con- 
nections,—accessory and adventitious so far as his family connections 
are concerned,—to be “defined, exclusively and exhaustively,” by his 
family status. In the same way the fact that T belongs to a conscious- 
ness complex does not preclude it from belonging to other complexes, 
and the status it has in these other complexes is not to be defined, 
exhaustively and exclusively, by reference to the consciousness com- 
plex to which it also belongs. ‘An entity possesses some relations 
independently of one another.’ For this reason “the subjectivistic 
argument from the ego-centric predicament” is declared by Mr. Perry 
to be invalid; that argument assumes that “because entities are con- 


1 Journal of Philos., Vol. V1, pp. 393 ff. The passages which I quote are on 
D. 398. 
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tent of consciousness they can not also transcend consciousness.” 
In face of such a statement by Mr. Perry, it is somewhat amusing 
that Mr. Dewey, whose position has been so frequently misconstrued 
just because it has been interpreted subjectivistically, should suggest 
that Mr. Perry’s doctrine is a conclusion from a subjectivistic premise 
held in common with the idealist. It is quite true that Mr. Dewey 
does not say explicitly that he is referring to Mr. Perry, but the reader 
who finds that Mr. Dewey's second “‘Study”’ begins with a reference 
to Mr. Perry's “ ego-centric predicament”’ is likely to remain under the 
impression that it is Mr. Perry and realists of his ilk that Mr. Dewey 
has in mind when he likens “realists” to ‘‘foodists.”’ 

In this paper I purposely avoid further discussion of the bearing 
of the ‘ubiquity’ of consciousness upon realism. I do this because 
I suspect that the realists who so far have developed views that are 
in agreement will find themselves differing from each other very 
considerably on this point. These differences will have to be threshed 
out among themselves, with the help of criticism from others. But 
this criticism from others will not help them if it is based on a mis- 
understanding of what they agree upon, and on a mistaken supposition 
that they are in the same predicament with the idealist who appeals 


to ego-centricity. 
EVANDER BRADLEY McGILVary. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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DR. JORDAN AND SPENCER'S UNKNOWABLE. 


Dr. JORDAN’s article in a previous number of this REviEw' has 
been brought to my notice. I regret that I have not seen it sooner 
because, in that I appear to be the only living philosophical writer 
who maintains the essential soundness of Spencer’s work,* and as, 
moreover, Dr. Jordan specifically refers to me as an example of those 
who refer to him “ignoring the fact that these (Spencer’s) special 
views either have no relation to, or contradict the fundamental 
principles upon which they are supposed to depend,” his remarks 
certainly call for a brief reply. 

But if Mr. Jordan is good enough to refer to me, he might do me the 
honor to notice what I said. I do not ignore anything, that is any- 
thing relevant. If he will read my article through once more, he will 
find that I have given reasons for my opinion that the Formula of 
Evolution, and, inferentially, the whole of the philosophy, is absolutely 
independent of what Mr. Jordan is pleased to call the fundamental 
principles, 7. e., the doctrine of the Unknowable. 

Dr. Jordan, on the other hand, appears to consider the Unknowable, 
the essential foundation of Spencer’s system. The question, then, 
arises which of us has interpreted Spencer correctly. On this question 
the one individual who ought to know what Spencer meant is Spencer 
himself. And Spencer has taken special care to correct the misinter- 
pretation which Dr. Jordan repeats. In the final edition of First 
Principles, there is a postscript, from which it will be sufficient to quote 
the following :— 

“But now let it be understood that the reader is not called upon to 
judge respecting any of the arguments or conclusions contained in 
the foregoing five chapters, and in the above paragraph. The sub- 
jects on which we are about to enter are independent of the subjects 
thus far discussed, and he may reject any or all of that which has 
gone before while leaving himself free to accept any or all of that 
which is now to come. . . . Unfortunately I did not see that part 1 
would be regarded as a basis for part 2 . . . very many have, in con- 
sequence, been prevented from reading beyond this point’”’ (and so 
on).? 


1 Vol. 20, p. 29 seq. 
2Cf. This Journal, XIX, p. 3; International Journal of Ethics, July, 1910, 
April, 1911; Mind, Jan., 1910. 
3 First Principles, final (English) edition, pp. 109-110. 
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It would thus be possible for me to agree with the greater part of 
Mr. Jordan's criticisms, and yet to inform him that his whole discus- 
sion is irrelevant. In his first sentence he says:— ‘Spencer's philo- 
sophical doctrines have been shown contradictory often and thor- 
oughly enough.”” Then why do it again? Philosophical apparently 
means the doctrine of the Unknewable. Mr. Jordan, I suppose, would 
not regard the codrdination of positive knowledge as philosophy. 
If that is his standpoint, I would certainly advise him to leave Spencer 
alone. He does, as a matter of fact, refer very largely to the Psy- 
chology, but it is, perhaps, allowable to suggest that, if he reads that 
work with the bias that there is essential connection, where Spencer 
has informed him there is none, he may, possibly, not obtain from it 
the meaning it was intented to convey. That, however, is by the 
way. Dr. Jordan might, perhaps, have taken the line that, although 
Spencer was of opinion that the rest of his philosophy was independent 
of the Unknowable, he was mistaken, and that the remainder will 
not stand without such collateral support. But then he does not say 
so. He gives no reasons for thinking so. He is merely pleased to 
assert that the philosophy is based on the Unknowable. As a matter 
of fact, a philosopher of much greater note than Mr. Jordan, Professor 
James Ward, has taken that line. My own essay was, in large 
measure, an attempt to prove that the blunders rested with Professor 
Ward, with what degree of success it is not for me to say. 

This, I think, is sufficient answer to Mr. Jordan. But it is as well 
to add that I do not thereby admit the truth of his criticisms, even on 
the Unknowable. But, here at least we reach a sphere where a number 
of interpretations are possible, and I can hardly maintain my own 
interpretation against possible difference of opinion, until I have had 
an opportunity of stating it. It is not possible to attempt any expo- 
sition of Spencer’s Unknowable in a brief note. But I should not 
like readers of this journal to consider me as an example of those who 
ignore fundamental connections. It is, therefore, necessary to say 
that an article interpreting that section of Spencer’s work, in the light 
of the other sections that have already appeared, was offered to this 
REVIEW, but was not published on the ground that, unless seen in the 
setting of the book of which it was a part, it was liable to misinterpre- 
tation, a criticism which will show that I can hardly be cited as an 
example of the fallacy Mr. Jordan appears to have found in some 
writers. 

I would suggest, therefore, that those who undertake to criticize 
and to interpret Spencer’s philosophy, would do well to pay more 
attention to the ten bulky volumes which constitute his codrdination 
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volume, insignificant in bulk and unessential in content, designated 
“The Unknowable.” 


of natural knowledge, rather than to the minute fraction of one i 
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H. S. SHELTON. IK 
ASHFORD, MDpx., 
ENGLAND. 
REPLY. | 
In my article on “‘Spencer’s Unknowable” I was not concerned so 
much with the value or usefulness of the fundamental principles for il 
the special sciences, as with the logical consistency of the principles i 
themselves and with the logical method employed in establishing i 
them. In that article I maintained that the Unknowable is an it 
illegitimate conception; that it is not negligible because of the fact 
that it vitiates other results reached by the method which Spencer i 
employs to establish it; that that method is faulty in both its psycho- Hy 
logical and logical aspects. I attempted to show that, by following | 
Spencer’s method in its psychological aspect, any psychic fact may 1 
be elevated to the dignity of a ‘principle’; and by following the | 
method in its logical application—in Spencer’s argument for the ih 
relativity of knowledge—it is found to require supplementation. i 
Under this completed form of the method, ‘relativity,’ instead of 7. 
establishing an ultimate unknowable relatum, turns out to be the it 
principle of interrelatedness or systematic connectedness of all reality; 
and with this as a completed principle, the Unknowable would have 
to be regarded as the negative factor which postulates a universal 
scepticism. Mr. Shelton’s criticism, therefore, as inspired by the 
belief in the negligibility of the Unknowable and the value of the 
Spencerian principles for the special sciences, is entirely irrelevant to 
my argument, and therefore calls for no reply. 
I have to confess that I did not see the final English edition of the } 
First Principles, but assumed on the strength of the statements of the 
reviews that it contained no essential changes. The statement which 
Mr. Shelton quotes is certainly not important. Even though the 
content of the five chapters mentioned may be, as a result, “inde- 
pendent”’ of what follows, yet this independence constitutes a logical 
fission which Spencer himself was not able to bridge over. That is, 
as a ground for the operation of his method, as clearing away the debris 
for the expedition of the process of codrdination of positive knowledge, 
these five chapters have to be considered. But it is agreed that their 
importance, though not negligible, is megative, since it vitiates his 
method; hence it has for this reason to be refuted. 


E. JORDAN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Realm of Ends: or Pluralism and Theism. By JAMES Warp. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cambridge, England, University 
Press, 1911.—pp. xv, 490. 

The general argument of Professor Ward's latest volume of Gifford 
lectures rests on the conclusions of the earlier one, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. Concrete experience is a duality-in-unity which involves 
a spiritualistic monism. The fundamental contrast in experience 
is, not that of mind and body, but that of subject and object or self 
and not-self. And, in this contrast the object is probably always 
another subject, consequently, the world of experience means an 
organization of selves or subjects. By monism he means here a 
qualitative spiritual monism or panpsychism. Professor Ward's 
metaphysics has most affinity with Leibnitz’ Monadology, but there 
are very important differences. The indefinite plurality of subjects or 
monads of Ward's theory interact, and their development is a process 
of creative synthesis, not of unfolding. The world of monads has a 
real history, and its evolution is an epigenetic process, in which the 
new is not the mere explication of the old. Evolution is a cumulative 
and creative process in which “‘subjects’’ are the agents. Reality 
is a Realm of Ends, a progressive and purposive process, in which 
the ends of the individual members are realized as parts of the system 
of ends which belongs to the whole society of finite subjects. The 
lower limit of this plurality of monads may be regarded, physically, as 
the mass-point or center of force, psychically, as a momentary con- 
sciousness devoid of memory and recognition. The starting point 
for philosophical construction, Professor Ward insists, must be a 
pluralistic universe of individual centers of force and appetition. In 
the individual element there is actual development, qualitative 
change, and contingency. Consequently, the course of the whole 
process cannot be adequately expressed in a series of equations of 
identity. Change means, when taken either on the cosmical scale or 
that of the individual’s growth, creative novelty. The standpoint 
for the determination of reality is historical and social. The “laws” 
of exact science are only statistical averages. They are relatively 
truer expressions of the habits of behavior in lower monads than in 
man, but nowhere are they adequate and precise expressions of the 
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course of reality, since this is, at all levels, the result of individual 
and psychical activity. 

Professor Ward holds that there is no contradiction or inherent 
inconsistency in the purely pluralistic notion that the only unity in 
the universe is that of the mutual intercourse of the whole society of 
finite monads. It is possible to maintain that the totality of the real 
is just a vast society of individual beings in relation. But such a 
standpoint involves the admission of two limits—the upper limit of a 
possible Supreme Spiritual Unity to account for the apparent unity 
of direction in evolution and to furnish a ground for the belief in a 
final harmony and unity of ends, and the lower limit of an originating 
ground of finite individuality. In a final synthesis these two limits 
would coincide in the notion of a cosmical unity of ends conceived 
as the Primum Movens. Voluntaristic pluralism may, indeed, deny 
the need for such a Supreme Unity. There would, however, remain, 
in any case, two fundamental difficulties for any form of pluralism 
of the panpsychistic type. First, it would be committed to the belief 
in individual preéxistence. Birth and death would be phenomenal 
and could not be regarded as altering the individual. Heredity would 
be “‘so much habit or memory.” In the higher organisms, at least, 
we have to suppose a dominant or “soul” monad which rules a whole 
hierarchy of inferior monads. Now, in this dominant monad there 
is no conscious memory of its antenatal life. The inheritance of 
acquired characteristics and a real development of the individual do 
not square with the theory of preéxistence. ‘‘On the whole, it seems 
best to regard the organism on its psychical side as simply the Anlage 
or primary medium of the soul’s life; this medium is its heritage, 
but how it comes by it we do not know” (p. 211). In regard to death, 
pluralism fails to afford any insight as to how the values acquired by 
the individual are conserved. ‘‘What of all this progress if we are 
forced to say of all the individuals concerned that one labours and 
another reaps the reward” (p. 214). Turning to metaphysical dif- 
ficulties in pluralism the chief of these is found to be, not, as is usually 
argued, the impossibility of conceiving how interaction is possible 
between finite selves, since all interaction may be immediate rapport, 
but pluralism’s failure to supply a teleological unity and continuity 
or sustaining ground of values for the historical evolution of the Many. 
Theism meets this difficulty. If we suppose the Many to be the 
creation of God, then he is the originating and sustaining ground of 
their lives, the purposive ground of the evolutionary process, and the 
Conservator of the values achieved by persons. 
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Professor Ward manfully faces the difficulties in the concept of 
creation. It cannot mean production out of nothing, nor can it be 
conceived as either transeunt or immanent causality in the sense in 
which these categories are applied in the empirical order. Creation 
means that God is the ground of the world’s being. We may find, in 
the creative work of a human genius, an analogy to that intellective 
synthesis by which the Creator works. God is the Absolute Genius— 
the World Genius. Genuine creation of beings who are to achieve 
real self-initiated development implies the Creator’s self-limitation. 
Hence, as ground of the world, God limits himself. He is not a mere 
primus inter pares in his pluralistic universe, but the act of his creation 
thereof is at once self-expression and self-limitation. 

The problem of freedom in relation to theism is next discussed. 
The most important part of the discussion is concerned with the 
reconciliation of self-determination with divine foreknowledge. If the 
filling of the time-process is eternally decreed, then, says Professor 
Ward, necessitarianism is unavoidable. His position is that if God 
be a Creator, he creates creators. Hence he will have foreseen and 
determined the possible limits for the operation of human freedom. 
But if man be a really self-determining being, God cannot know future 
events in the sphere of human volition as we know past events. He 
may know the limits within which all finite volitions move, but he 
cannot know what is now a future event in this order as fait accompli. 
Hence God cannot know, in one completed timeless or eternal insight, 
every event in the actual time world. In this connection Professor 
Ward gives a very pertinent and effective criticism of Professor 
Royce’s attempt to combine the freedom of the finite with the totum 
simul of his Absolute’s eternal knowledge. Mr. Ward points out as 
significant, that Mr. Royce affirms eternal knowledge of the Absolute 
and denies of God temporal foreknowledge. In an appendix on the 
“Temporal and Eternal” he distinguishes three meanings of the 
Eternal: (1) formal or negative eternity, the timelessness of abstract 
truth; (2) ontological eternity, which means that experients are, in 
a sense, out of time but functionally related thereto; (3) axiological 
eternity or the conservation of values in the time process. The first 
meaning sheds no light on the nature of a concrete spirit’s eternal 
character. The second meaning does, indeed, suggest that God may 
be not subject to time but functionally related to the temporal order. 
The third meaning alone gives us a positive insight in God's ex- 
istence as the permanent ground of values. 

There is a very full discussion of the Problem of Evil, Pessimism, 
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and Optimism. It is pointed out that the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and von Hartmann rests upon a hedonistic conception of the 
Good. If the presupposition be denied, and Professor Ward denies 
it, the force of their argumentation is dissipated. The view that there 
is ‘‘metaphysical evil’’ means that there are certain limitations and 
imperfections involved in the being of the world. This form of pessi- 
mism implies that God might create a wholly indeterminate universe 
and that omnipotence is taken to mean that he might, for example, 
make two and two equal five. But any sort of world must have a 
determinate character. In no intelligible sense can it be said that 
God is a determinate being and, at the same time, that he could 
create any and all sorts of indefinite possibilities. As to “ physical 
evils” Dr. Ward argues that in an evolving world, which grows through 
the self-determining acts of individuals, there must be flux. “A 
world perfect—in the sense of finished and complete at once—is a 
contradiction” (p. 351). ‘Even if there be a God he certainly has 
not made the world what it is to be, but rather endowed it with talents 
to enable it to work out its own perfection in conjunction with him- 
self” (p. 356). Contingency is inseparable from evolution. The 
same principles hold true in regard to “‘ moral evil." There is no cos- 
mical power of evil. Moral order and moral evil originate, as does 
man’s rationality, in the social historical life. The possibility of 
moral evil is involved in man’s development as a self-determining agent. 
The actual existence of moral evil is incompatible with genuine the- 
ocracy only if God be its sole author. The tragedy of the world may 
be, Professor Ward suggests, after all a Divine Comedy. 

Passing to the discussion of Immortality Dr. Ward insists that the 
chief argument therefor is the moral one, as stated by Kant. Only 
personal continuity can meet the moral demand for continuity of 
character. Hence continuity of memory and environment seem both 
to be essential postulates. The ancient doctrine of Transmigration 
provides for continuity of environment at the expense of continuity 
of personal memory, the Christian doctrine of Transfiguration secures 
the latter at the cost of the former. He suggests a possible combi- 
nation of the two theories. 

Belief in a future life and in God are moral postulates. This situ- 
ation raises the issue of the relation of faith and knowledge. Professor 
Ward argues that in the actual evolution of life in nature, as in the 
individual life, progress has depended on faith. ‘We shall find that 
almost every forward step in the progress of life could be formulated 
as an act of faith—an act not warranted by knowledge—on the part 
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of the pioneer who first made it” (p. 415). Several striking instances 
from the biological record are given of this principle. “Life is pri- 
marily active, not contemplative; and thus it is only while striving 
for what is good that we learn what is true"’ (p. 419). This faith is 
not irrational. It is rational, since it is progressively justified by 
the event. “‘We may call it faith, but we cannot call it irrational, 
to believe that the world has a meaning and a meaning for us” (p. 420). 
“Either the world is not rational or man does not stand alone and this 
life is not all. But it cannot be rational to conclude that the world 
is not rational, least of all when an alternative is open to us that leaves 
room for its rationality—the alternative of postulating God and a 
future life” (p. 421). It may be objected that where there is room 
for faith there is room for doubt as well. This, says Professor Ward, 
is only a special form of the objection that may be raised to an evolving 
world as such. But, so long as we live in such a world the objection 
is selfcontradictory. If we could intuit our world sub specie eter- 
nitatis the objection would disappear. ‘‘The fact that knowledge 
has to grow from more to more is so fundamental and universal a 
characteristic of our evolution, that it is very doubtful if we can form 
any clear concept of an experience that develops at all developing on 
other lines” (p. 424). We have, then, a right to believe that the 
universe is a realm of ends, that in detail these ends are worked out 
through the lives of created and, in part, selfdetermining selves, that 
the process of their working out involves contingency as well as sta- 
bility, that God is the Unitary Ground of the World and the Sustainer 
of Spiritual Values. ‘In such a realm of ends we trust that ‘God is 
love indeed and love creation’s final law’ (p. 453). 

There is a digression of two chapters on Hegel. Dr. Ward finds 
in Hegel two inconsistent strains—a pluralistic strain with unity as 
the result, and a panlogistic strain with all apparent development 
merely the phenomenal unfolding of the timeless Absolute Idea which 
is the sole reality. There are several supplementary notes, besides 
the already mentioned one on the Temporal and the Eternal. Most 
important of these is perhaps that on “ Relation of Body and Mind.” 
In this he reiterates the view that function determines structure and 
gives further arguments for his psychical monadism or panpsychism. 

This panpsychism seems to me to be precisely the least adequately 
argued of Dr. Ward's theories. I am just as much in the dark as 
before as to how a momentary consciousness without memory develops 
into a unitary and continuous mind, or as to what positive grounds 
there are for the assumption that the inorganic realm is made up of 
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these momentary consciousnesses. I do not regard the law of con- 
tinuity as in itself a sufficient ground apart from specific evidence. 
It seems to me that the emphasis on the epistemological co-relativity 
of subject and object affords no sufficient ground for the assumption 
that the object is always another subject, the not-self another self. 
If there be a Creator, God, I find that it puts no more strain either on 
my conceptual powers, or my power of believing, to assume that he 
creates non-psychical centers of force than it does to assume that he 
creates finite minds. Moreover, it appears to me that it is a simpler 
and not less intelligible hypothesis to suppose that non-mental objects 
interact with minds, than to assume that every apparent case of such 
interaction means that a mind knows its own subordinate or body 
monads directly, but knows another mind indirectly through the 
interaction of its monads with those that are subservient to that other 
mind. Why then should this gap exist between the cases in which 
I am sure (unless I am a thoroughly sophisticated panpsychist) that 
I am interacting with a mindless body and the cases in which I am 
sure that I am interacting with other minds? On epistemological 
grounds I find that the problem of self-transcendence does not differ 
in character and difficulty whether the not-self be mind or body. The 
argument from the epistemological subject-object relation settles 
nothing in regard to the nature of the object. If I can know another 
mind directly why cannot I know a body directly? If I can only 
know another mind indirectly through the medium of a body the 
assumption that body is psychical is superfluous. What has one 
really explained by calling a body a complex of souls? Are not the 
analogies drawn between the behavior of inorganic things and of minds 
so vague as to be valueless? Habit, routine, statistical averages, etc., 
seem to me to be loose metaphors in this connection. Is not our 
very concept of mind dependent on its contrast with that of body? 
The panpsychist should seriously undertake to tell us what, in the 
inorganic realm, corresponds to the unity of a conscious self. Is not 
the fact that panpsychism is a recrudescence of primitive animism a 
pretty serious objection, in view of the fact that progress in knowledge 
has meant differentiation of phenomena? I do not find any necessary 
connection between Dr. Ward’s Theism and his panpsychism. I 
believe that the former can stand on its own feet. 

There is nothing very novel in the general results, but the whole 
spirit and substance of the book is admirable. One expects from Dr. 
Ward a masterly command of the classical literature and one is not 
disappointed. Learned, candid, fair and openminded, full of quotable 
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sayings, rising frequently to a high level of insight into the philosophy 
of man and of his history and to a dignified eloquence of expression, 
the book gives one great pleasure in the reading. I have found his 
discussion of the functional relation of selves to time vague and un- 
satisfactory. And I think that Dr. Ward would admit that his treat- 
ment of the problem of evil leaves it still a pretty dark mystery. On 
the other hand, the treatment of the epigenetic character of evolution, 
and of the social historical origin of rationality, moral order, and moral 
evil are excellent. His statement of a pluralistic Weltanschauung 
as starting point is the sanest and best balanced that I have yet seen. 
His method of advance from pluralism towards the conception of God 
as the ground of the unity of direction in evolution and the principle of 
the conservation of human values seems to me the only fruitful method 
for a theistic metaphysics to-day. Professor Ward has produced a 
notable contribution towards the clarification and justification of a 
religious world-view. There is much in the spirit of the work that 
reminds one of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. On the whole 
Dr. Ward's world view would be least erroneously described as Leib- 
nitz’ Monadology cleared of its inconsistencies and made to square with 
epigenetic evolution. 
J. A. 
Tue Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Gesammelte Werke. By A. Spin. Band I, Denken und Wirklichkeit; 
Versuch einer Erneuerung der’ kritischen Philosophie. Vierte 
Auflage, hrg. von HELENE CLAPAREDE-SprirR. Leipzig, Barth, 
1908.—pp. XXX, 547. 

Though this is the fourth edition of an extensive work on meta- 
physics and the first volume, tardily delivered for review, of the second 
edition of the author's collected writings, the philosophy of African 
Spir seems to be generally little regarded and in the English-speaking 
world at least practically unknown. Yet Spir was an original and 
systematic thinker who wrote in a style animated and clear. The 
biography, written by his daughter, the wife of the psychologist 
Claparéde, of Geneva, and the portrait prefixed to the present edition 
of his chief work, reveal a nature singularly gentle and refined, modest 
and retiring. Spir was a conscientious truth-seeker, but lonely and 
unappreciated. He was born in South Russia in 1837. In early life 
he experienced a religious crisis and wanted to devote himself to the- 
ology, but he followed for awhile instead the career chosen for him by 
his family and served, at the age of eighteen, as second lieutenant on 
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one of the Russian ships defending Sebastopol. Shocked by the horrors 
of the war, he resigned his commission and went home. His father 
dying shortly afterwards, he came into the inheritance of extensive 
estates and many serfs. The serfs he set free, giving them at the same 
time housing and land for cultivation. He himself led a simple, quiet 
life in the study of philosophy, in the pursuit of which he spent two 
years in foreign travel. From 1867 on he settled down in Germany, 
having sold his estates and given away a large part of his property. 
He died in Geneva, a victim of influenza, in 1890. His writings 
include a dozen volumes, in which he sought to express with ever 
increasing clearness the depth and range of his moral and religious 
convictions in harmony with the metaphysical foundations of his 
system. 

The aim of philosophy, according to Spir, is not to explain things, 
but to know them as they truly are. Its method is twofold, first, to 
establish the facts immediately given, secondly, to draw the simplest 
and obvious conclusions. This was the method of Hume, which in 
his hands led to scepticism. This was due to his failure to take ac- 
count of the facts and implications of thought. If thought has a 
nature of its own, a nature not derived from experience, it may itself 
supply the norm of reality. The first task of philosophy, then, will 
be to investigate the laws of thinking; if in doing so we discover the 
norm of reality, we shall at the same time accomplish the other chief 
task of philosophy, namely, to know the given objects as they truly 
are. 

This, then, is Spir’s method, the ‘critical’ method, as indicated in 
the subtitle of the present volume. But though suggesting the 
method of Kant, the procedure and results are actually very different. 
Kant's peculiar doctrines, together with the whole elaborate machinery 
of his deductions, are rejected, the main and almost only point of 
agreement being the recognition that the fundamental laws of thought 
are a priori. In effect, Spir’s method is very simple. It consists in 
the discovery and application of the norm of reality in the a priori 
law of identity. His whole system is professedly based on this law. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find it closely resembling in its 
essential features the philosophy of Parmenides. The Eleatic meta- 
physics was also based on the abstract principle of identity; hence it 
was concluded, that being, or what truly is, is simply being, with no 
element of non-being, and accordingly is one, changeless and eternal. 
On this assumption the phenomenal world necessarily appears as an 
illusion. Spir concludes similarly that reality is a simple, self-identical 
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and changeless unity and that the world of experience, including the 
self, is an organized illusion. We can see that it is an illusion because 
it fails to agree with the law of identity, but we have no insight into 
its connection with the true reality. This result is opposed alike to 
pantheism, theism and every doctrine which professes to ‘explain’ 
the world, but it has the advantage, in the author's opinion, of ful- 
filling the aim of philosophy, namely, knowledge of the absolute, 
and also, of making any conflict between philosophy and science 
impossible. 

The point, therefore, to which before all else the attention must be 
directed in appreciating Spir’s system is his formulation and inter- 
pretation of the law of identity as containing a norm which at once 
defines the ultimate nature of reality and condemns the phenomenal 
world as illusory. 

The law of identity is formulated thus: ‘ Every object in its essential 
nature is identical with itself” (p. 119). This proposition is held to 
be self-evident. It is also held to be a priori, underived from experience, 
since experience disagrees with it. If experience were conformed to 
the law, nothing, it is argued, could be predicated of anything different 
from its conception: all real propositions would be analytic. ‘The 
expression, A is B, can have a meaning which does not contradict 
the law of identity, but it can never express something that perfectly 
agrees with the law. That is obvious” (p. 121). Spir, accordingly, 
finds an opposition to the law of identity in the fact that while, e. g., 
a color is identical with itself, it is related as a quality to something 
else (p. 122). But may not an object taken concretely—the thing 
with its qualities—be identical with itself? The answer is, no. An 
examination of the law of contradiction leads to the conclusion that 
“‘one and the same object cannot in itself (am sich), in its own proper 
nature, be something different or contain distinctions’ (p. 143). 
Again: an unconditional union of different qualities of any sort or 
kind is impossible (p. 134). This is regarded as the obviously negative 
form of the positive statement that every object in its unconditioned 
nature is self-identical. The law of identity is thus represented as 
the supreme law defining the absolute nature of things. We do not 
find the identity required in the objects of experience; they are com- 
posite, involve relations, suffer change. But, according to our author, 
they testify in these very respects, as do also our feelings of pain and 
unpleasantness, that they are abnormal and so, indirectly, bear witness 
to the truth of the law, evident in itself, which defines normal reality 
as being of quite another kind. 
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Is this conclusion to be accepted? To the present writer it seems 
to rest on a persistent misuse of false abstractions. These abstractions 
—abstract conceptions of identity, of contradiction, of the absolute— 
are in principle precisely the same as those which vitiated Eleaticism, 
and the criticism of them can only repeat what has been so often re- 
peated in the criticism of Eleaticism from Plato down. Take the 
principle of identity; accept, if you will, Spir’s formulation of it: 
every object in its essential nature is identical with itself. Does this 
tell us anything about the nature of objects? Assuredly, it is not an 
assertion about nothing. But, on the other hand, it does not in the 
least define the nature of their identity. That, apart from other con- 
siderations, might be either abstract, like pure ‘being,’ or concrete, 
like a plan of action or the organization of a state. If there were no 
differences in the content of an object, no assertion could be made 
about it that would not be tautological, 7. ¢., meaningless. But for 
that very reason the law of identity, interpreted as requiring for com- 
plete conformity the exclusion of differences, can never be a genuine 
law of thought. Again, if any object is a unity of differences, it would 
not be identical with itself if any of the differences were omitted. And 
again, if there were any object naturally disposed to change, that object 
would not be rightly conceived as what it is, as identical with itself, 
unless conceived as successively passing through the changes which 
its nature demands. The law of identity no more requires that an 
object should be static than that it should be empty; if it is legitimate 
to regard an object as identical with itself in the diversity of any de- 
terminations whatever, it cannot be illegitimate to conceive of it as 
maintaining its identity in the continuity of a process, hard as it may 
be to define precisely within what limits of change it could be identified 
as the same. Spir’s contention that change in the empirical world 
proves that world to be not conformed to the law of identity is based 
on the assumption that sameness is incompatible with difference. 
It is true, of course, abstractly, that if a thing changes it becomes in 
some respect different, but, concretely, may not this very difference 
be essential to the fulfilment of its identity with itself? The answer 
may be found by considering the identity of a plan of action concretely 
realizing itself in the process of its execution. 

Spir himself says that the concept of identity and the concept of the 
real are not identical, for it is possible to conceive everything real as 
in constant flux, or, again, as at the same time everything else (p. 120). 
But how is this possible if the law of identity, interpreted as he in- 
terprets it, is the supreme law of our thinking? 
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His interpretation of the law of contradiction is as abstract as that 
of the law of identity. ‘‘The affirmation and negation of the same 
cannot both be true” (p. 123). Why not? Four is double (of two) 
) and half (of eight). Yes, it may be said, but in different respects. 
Hence we have a new formula (p. 131): “two different assertions cannot 

both be true which refer to the same object in the same respect.” 
But the illustrations, ‘A is round,’ ‘A is square,’ indicate a special 
kind of respect, namely respect to the quality predicated. That this is 
the author’s meaning is clear from the whole preceding discussion 
1) (p. 127 f.) of the relation of opposition, which aims to establish the 
thesis that if one quality is predicated of a subject, it is contradictory 
to predicate of it any other of the same class, e. g., round, square, 
elliptical, etc. This, however, is by no means self-evident; it only 
appears so on the assumption that predication is made abstractly, 
without reference to the point of view and other conditions of assertion. 
If these are taken into account, there seems to be no contradiction in 
| affirming that, e. g., the same table-top—‘same,’ that is, for purposes 
of identification—is both a rectangle and a rhomboid, the same piece 
of silk both green and blue. Much is made of the argument that 
different qualities are per se, as such, contradictory: what is square, e. g., 
is not per se, as such, red. This is, of course, obvious. The inference 
. is then drawn that different things or qualities cannot be uncondition- 
/ ally united, though they may have a conditioned union; e. g., a red 
T apple may be sweet. What is meant by a “conditioned union’’? 
A union is conditioned, we are told, when the objects united are funda- 
mentally and originally (vom Hause aus) alien (p. 140). From this it 
| follows that the proper nature of things is unconditioned. A contra- 
| diction is here formally assumed between the object’s own nature and 
that of its dependence on a foreign object. But the conception is 
purely formal. In spite of the definition, it might very well be that 
things with determinate characters, taken distributively, had no nature 
of their own, no an sich, but that any nature or essence which they 
possessed was determined in each particular case by relations to other 

things. It would, however, be quite consistent with such a view to 
conceive the nature of things taken collectively as unconditioned, 
the determinations of each being included within one self-determining 
7 | system. Moreover, how are we to know what objects are fundamen- 
. tally alien? According to the argument, the round object is not, as 
such, red; every difference whatever would seem to be of this nature. 
Hence, notwithstanding the assertion that not all relativity is foreign 
to the unconditioned, we are not surprised to find it explicitly affirmed 
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that there cannot possibly be an unconditioned union of the different. 
Of this proposition, the alleged obverse of the law of identity, it is 
said that ‘every one will admit it to be self-evident and beyond ques- 
tion.” So far from being self-evident, it seems to the writer to be a 
manifest Machtspruch. Certainly the different is not the same, but 
to say that the same, or a nature identical with itself, cannot without 
dependence on something foreign, combine differences into unity is 
an unwarranted inference and one which leaves the absolute as empty 
of content as it leaves the rich content of experience without a unifying 
principle. And this in the end appears to be the position in which, 
in spite of unwonted ingenuity, both are left by the neo-Eleaticism of 
African Spir. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SmiTtH COLLEGE. 


La Logique de la Contradiction. By Fr. Pautnan. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1911.—pp. 182. 

We have here a work of philosophical, rather than of logical analysis 
of the principle of contradiction, which purposes to give new and 
broader views of its nature, kinship and use. Although the author 
at first defines contradiction in the conventional manner, yet later on, 
in order to show its intimacy with opposition, contrariety, difference, 
etc., he continually identifies it with these conditions. The first 
chapter dwells upon its presence in intelligence (sensation, idea, and 
proposition or judgment), feeling, will and action, each of which do- 
mains has a logic of its own. The generality as well as the close 
relationship of logical contradiction with other terms of opposition 
are suggested by the author as indicating that it has not the absolute 
value which logicians have attributed to it. 

The second chapter contrasts contradiction with identity, to which 
it is in certain respects directly opposed, the essential distinction being 
that the one permits substitution while the other does not. Contra- 
diction is found in the syllogism itself, since the latter affirms the 
identity of its terms, notwithstanding that these cannot properly be 
substituted for each other. However, harmony, which is realized 
identity, always contains contradiction and struggle. Complete 
identity and complete contradiction are never found in reality, but 
are rather the limits toward which realities may tend. It is evident 
that if in the first chapter the author used the term contradiction 
in three senses, (1) that of formal logic, (2) that of contrariety, (3) that 
of opposition, here he is employing a fourth meaning, namely, un- 
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likeness or difference. In the early part of the chapter it is stated that 
the ‘impossibility of uniting for a common end’ is what gives to con- 
tradiction its special character and makes it recognizable, and perhaps 
this definition is intended to include the above four meanings. 

Next comes an attack upon logical contradiction. It is quite useless, 
Just as the mathematical infinite is a contradiction which violates the 
logic of common sense, so did the discoveries of hypnotism, the 
phonograph, X-rays, etc., shock the logic of our forefathers; and ac- 
cordingly these facts should impress us that reality is too complex 
for our grasp and make clear how absurdly obstinate it is for us to 
attempt to say whether any particular thing contradicts reality or not. 
In truth, it is reality which tells us what is contradictory, not contra- 
diction which tells us about reality. Similarly, nothing in our practical 
activity is absolutely irreconcilable and incompatible; any two things 
may in some way exist together, as for example, walking simulta- 
neously towards the east and west (carried in the one direction by the 
earth and in the other by one’s feet). Hence the futility also here of 
attempting to say what is contradictory. 

Nevertheless (fourth chapter) contradictions are necessary parts of 
consciousness and of things. Every belief, theory or idea has con- 
flicting elements and is in opposition with others of its kind; indeed, 
the most closely associated ideas, like the best friends, may some day 
become embroiled. No idea or judgment (i. e., truth) is permanent, 
and this is due to the temporarity of our consciousness and of things 
about us, in terms of both of which any thing or idea must be defined. 
In short, to exist is to differ, and to differ is to oppose. However, we 
must recall that complete difference is nowhere, for also it is true that 
to exist is to resemble and to resemble is to unite. 

In the fifth chapter a plea is made for a new logic—a logic of the 
greatest intellectual profit, which will not fear upon occasion to violate 
the principle of contradiction. Reasoning must not always be re- 
nounced simply because it is contradictory. If contradiction is a 
poison, nevertheless poisons are sometimes remedies; if it is, by itself, 
a disorder, nevertheless partial disorder is preferable to anarchy, and 
after all, complete order is unattainable. To buy richness and com- 
plexity at the cost of incoherence is not always a bad bargain. Often 
scientists might better be less conservative with regard to new hy- 
potheses which contradict old views. In brief, complete truth is an 
unattainable limit, and if contradiction is an evil, it is at any rate 
a necessary one and we might as well make use of it. In thus rec- 
ommending a logic of utility the author wishes it to be known that 
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he does not abide in Pragmatism, for by the side of the former he 
recognizes a logic whose end is not adjustment and profit but complete 
truth. 

A chapter is now devoted to showing what use is and may be made 
of contradiction. First metaphors are cited as owing their charm 
and value not simply to the similarity of the images they arouse but 
quite as much to the difference (contradiction). Passing on to con- 
tradictions of belief, the author says that he does not mean that they 
should not be avoided when possible, but that they can be useful to 
the life of intelligence. There are three classes of contradiction which 
in certain cases are permissible: (1) where the ideas in conflict each 
belong to separate and distinct domains; so, for example, a man as 
philosopher may serviceably hold a different idea of matter from what 
he has as chemist; (2) in creative work where organization is not yet 
attained; (3) where an idea changes but its word does not; the old 
word is a soil for the new idea, an illustration being Darwin's use of 
the term ‘selection.’ A common character and utility of these three 
classes is that they ease the passage from a past to a future state. We 
should not spurn them for their temporary value, for what idea is 
herein different? These types of contradiction are represented, not 
alone in the individual, but also in society. To be sure, we can dream 
of more unified and logical communities, but various experiences have 
warned us of the danger of premature unification. Diversity is a 
contradiction which is not always an evil. 


If, as is possible, the above outline is not perfectly complete, at 
any rate I trust that it discloses the general tenor of the book. It will 
be observed and doubtless regretted that the work does not make 
close connections with modern symbolic logic. The style is semi- 
popular, and confusion for the reader arises in certain cases where 
the relations of terms to each other are not defined. The author’s 
conclusions about complete identity as well as those about the syllo- 
gism might be challenged, but I shall not enter upon a complete 
criticism of the work, and shall venture only to offer certain objections 
which may be conveniently put in five paragraphs. 

1. It seems advisable to emphasize that the author has not demon- 
strated contradictions in reality itself—to use a familiar phrase. 
We all know that propositions may be contradictory, and he has pointed 
out that ideas, feelings, volitions, etc., also may be so; but considerable 
confusion arises, I believe, because, as a rule, he fails to distinguish 
between what might be called contradictions of significance and con- 
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tradictions of events. Propositions, and similarly ideas, feelings, etc., 
may be contradictory in the sense of attributing incompatible proper- 
ties to the same reality—but this contradiction is one of significance 
only, since the attributing evidently is as such no impossible or con- 
tradictory event. We should not say that reality itself contains 
contradiction, on the ground that contradictory things may be said 
about it. On the other hand, of course, ideas, feelings, volitions, etc., 
may clash as events and so may suffer or be inhibited in some respects. 
The same sort of opposition, again admittedly occurs in the physical 
realm—the impact of two stones upon each other being a simple 
instance. M. Paulhan would say that the two stones contradict each 
other! but, after all, we should remember that if contradiction is 
similar to such clash or opposition, there is also a marked difference: 
it is mere opposition if the stones hit each other and rebound; it is 
contradiction if, notwithstanding the impact, they both undisturbedly 
keep on their way without any appropriate change of momentum 
The author would have rendered additional service, I believe, if 
besides showing the closeness of connection between contradiction and 
opposition, incompatibility, difference, he had also clearly outlined 
the marks of difference. If this had been done, he might perhaps 
have laid less emphasis on the futility of the principle of contradiction 
as ordinarily conceived—since, on the contrary, instances galore might 
be brought from the natural sciences to illustrate its great utility. 
Such an instance is Avagadro’s law, cited by the author, contradictions 
of which in the history of chemistry have been of great importance 
for the organization of facts and the direction of experiment. 

2. M. Paulhan succeeds, it may be, in establishing his point that 
there is no such thing as absolute contradiction—or more accurately, 
that no two incompatibles can be named which cannot in some respect 
be made compatible. Perhaps one might recall that there is at least 
one proposition which would contradict any other proposition or 
point of view or use with which it were associated—indeed, which 
would contradict the very association itself: namely, the affirmation 
of complete metaphysical nihilism. But passing this by and granting 
the author’s disproof of absolute contradiction, it seems notable that 
he has defined the latter in such a way that no one need much care 
what becomes of it. For we do not trouble—either in scientific or in 
practical reasoning—to seek propositions or other things which shall 
be incapable of uniting under any conceivable circumstances—or 
‘for any end at all.’ We are always interested in specific circum- 
stances, specific ends, and if the principle of contradiction enables us 
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to affirm what cannot be and is not under these circumstances, then 
it is useful indeed. If, furthermore, we find by reasoning that certain 
things cannot be under certain circumstances or conditions, here is a 
universality of contradiction which might very well be termed com- 
plete or absolute contradiction! I have elaborated virtually the 
same point elsewhere (Jour. Phil., Psy. and Sci. Methods, May, 
1910). And absolute incompatibles in this sense are known to science 
and to common sense, wherefore the principle has a utility which the 
author does not seem to have blasted. 

3. Furthermore, denial of the permanent truth of any judgment 
seems strained. For the temporary character of reality and of 
consciousness, upon which he bases his remarks, does not impair the 
permanent validity of judgments, since it is right and proper that we 
distinguish between things and judgments made about them. A 
thing may changingly pass from state to state, but if the essence of a 
judgment be a predication about or reference to a given one of those 
states, then the validity of that judgment, essentially considered, 
obviously cannot be affected by time or change. (Cf. Bertrand 
Russell, [ibbert Jour., 2, 812.) Here, of course, we are touching 
upon a much discussed topic. 

4. There is an inner contradiction, if I am not mistaken, in the 
author’s arguments that since reality is too complex for us to know all 
its attributes, we cannot say what is logically impossible for reality. 
For he admits (page 80) that wherever we have hypothesis, we may 
have certainty as to what is contradictory. But now on page 179, 
if I understand him, he avows that experience essentially involves 
an interpretation which is already hypothesis. If so, and if by reality 
he means experiential reality, it follows that here also we may have 
certainty as to what is contradictory. 

5. Finally, if the theory of contradiction which formal logic has 
traditionally respected is to be put on trial, it is doubtful whether 
M. Paulhan’s definition of absolute contradiction will fairly represent 
it. For his formula requires that the two propositions ‘be incapable 
of uniting at any time for any end at all, and—(be incapable) of enter- 
ing into the same collection of ideas’ (p. 24). Now whenever in 
formal logic two propositions are considered as contradictory they 
actually are united, namely, to the extent of being together in a given 
universe of discourse as well as of being considered together by the 
logician. Accordingly the definition in question does not seem to fit. 


EDMUND JACOBSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Elements of Physiological Psychology. By G.T. Lapp and R. S. Woopworta, 

2d edition. New York, Chas. Scribner & Sons, 1911.—pp. xix, 704. 

This is an entirely rewritten edition of Professor Ladd’s work published in 
1887. The working over has been so satisfactory that the volume probably 
represents the present status of the science even better than did the original 
work the science of its day. As the title implies, the neurological and physio- 
logical parts are relatively fuller than the more strictly psychological parts, 
but this is not meant as a reflection on the later parts as one finds in them 
almost everything that one would expect from the title. The work is divided 
into three books: “The Nervous Mechanisms,” “‘ The Correlations of Nervous 
Phenomena,” and “The Nature of Mind.” The first book covers the phy- 
logeny and ontogeny of the nervous system, its structure, gross and micro- 
scopic, the structure and functions of the sense organs, cerebral localization 
and the general problems of the action of the nervous system. One chapter 
is devoted to a review of the chemistry of the nervous system, and the treat- 
ment of the topic is unusually full, presenting a number of results that are not 
generally available. The discussion adopts the neurone theory, but the evi- 
dence for continuity of structure and the fibrillar theory are mentioned. Fol- 
lowing Sherrington and MacDougall the synapse is given a large place. The 
discussions of this part are full, clear and complete. It presents the most 
satisfactory treatment for the psychologist of the subject that the reviewer 
is acquainted with in English, in works on psychology or physiology. 

The second book of nine chapters covers the more strictly psychological 
material. It begins with three chapters on sensation, then follow a chapter 
on the quantity of sensations, two on the presentations of sense, and one each 
on the time relations of mental phenomena, feeling, emotion and the expressive 
movements, the learning processes and the mechanisms of thought. The 
chapter on sensation gives a very satisfactory summary of the present status 
of the topics. It seems rather less complete for vision than for the other senses. 
The most important criticism of the treatment for a work of reference grows 
out of the separation of the description of the structures from their functions. 
Thus the theories of hearing are given in the first book, while the Hering and 
Helmholtz color theories are treated in this second book. Even this general- 
ization does not hold, since the difference in function of rods and cones is dis- 
cussed in connection with the structures. If one is to separate structure and 
function this arrangement is as logical and convenient for the person who 
reads through as any other, but I have found in referring to the work that 
students and even more advanced readers are likely to miss what they are 
looking for. 
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Two chapters on perception deal mainly with space perception, and the 
treatment revolves about the rival theories of nativism and empiricism. 
Space is said in the beginning to depend upon three factors or conditions. 
(1) “The presence of series of sensations of like quality, which are adapted to 
combine into extended objects of sense, must admit of easy, rapid and frequent 
repetition in varying order of arrangement."’ (2) ‘‘They must be in nature 
comparable and associable with each other, and, in fact, simultaneously ex- 
perienced by the mind.” (3) They must possess a system of ‘local signs.’ 
The introductory treatment of space strikes the reviewer as containing some 
repetitions, and as lacking the clearness of statement that characterizes most 
of the book. The specific material treated is also not so complete as in the 
other fields. The limen of twoness for the skin is given a thorough treatment, 
but the corresponding topics for vision are slighted or omitted. The perception 
of depth is also given rather scant discussion. It is worth noting, too, that 
Listing’s Law is still retained in spite of the negative results of Miss Barnes 
and Bardny and the obvious contradiction between Listing’s and Donder’s 
laws. The treatment of optical illusions and auditory space is particularly 
full and satisfactory. The general outcome of the chapter with reference to 
nativism and empiricism is a modified and by no means dogmatic nativism. 
It is interesting to note that in several connections a somewhat subordinate 
réle is assigned to eye-movements in the development of the spatial notions. 
The perception chapters impress the reviewer as the least satisfactory in the 
more empirical parts of the book, although they are relieved by several very 
good discussions. One inclines to assign the difficulties in part to a difference 
in standpoint between the authors that has not been completely compro- 
mised. 

The next chapter gives a summary of the work on reaction times down to 
date, including the work of Watt and Ach. The chapter headed “Feeling, 
Emotion and Expressive Movements” covers a wide range. Experimental 
zsthetics, automatic and ideo-motor action and fatigue are included as well 
as the topics mentioned in the title. The outcome of the chapter is largely 
negative on all points. The authors incline to define feeling as a vague form 
of consciousness. The chapter has among its early statements “Feeling can 
never be stated in terms of knowledge”"’; it therefore can not be defined but 
must be felt. The new forms of Wundt and Royce are rejected as are also 
most theories of feeling. It is specifically insisted that there are other forms 
than pleasure and pain. The theories of the emotions are also given no ac- 
ceptance. The James theory is said to be plainly against recently established 
facts, and all others come off little better. The summary of the literature of 
fatigue gives the same balanced opinion. 

The chapter on “‘ Memory and the Learning Process” begins with learning 
in the lowest forms, traces progress through the higher animals, with a review 
of the recent investigations on animals, then turns to the recent work on the 
acquisition of skill, and finally discusses the recent experiments on memory 
in the restricted sense. This is one of the most satisfactory chapters in the 
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book. The final chapter in this part, “‘The Mechanism of Thought,” covers 
attention, reasoning and the nervous functions involved in the higher conscious 
processes. Reasoning is treated as a modification of the process of trial 
and error, or as they prefer to call it, the ‘method of varied reactions with se- 
lection of the appropriate response.’ The neurological discussions bring to a 
focus the treatment of a number of topics that have been treated in different 
parts of the book, the formation of associations, the processes of selection, 
and their variants, among the others. It may be noted that MacDougal’s 
drainage theory of attention or selection is looked upon askance. Control 
both of sensations and of associations is referred to convergent associations, 
The third book, “The Nature of Mind,” is least changed by the revision, and 
contains fewer references to recent discussions. It covers a discussion of the 
relation of mind and body and similar more general questions. 

Psychologists are to be congratulated on the appearance of this volume. 
It brings together much material that had not been easily accessible before 
its publication and gives a new point of view on many of the topics that have 
been somewhat fully discussed in other works. There are many references 
to the literature, and the work provides a convenient starting point for running 
down the earlier work on almost any topic. The most important general 
defect is an occasional discrepancy between the treatment of different parts 
that one is tempted to refer to the joint authorship, but this is never serious. 
The omission of time perception seems a little strange, but this is the only 
subject that the reviewer has failed to find that one would expect in a volume 
of the title. Criticism of these small points is likely to be misleading as most 
of them are matters of opinion only, and the book as a whole gives a very 
satisfactory review of psychological fact and theory. 

W. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Experience. By R. A. TSANOFF. 
Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No.9. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1911I.—pp. vi, 77. 

This monograph is a dissertation presented at Cornell University for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is, however, no merely perfunctory piece 
of work, but is at once independent and distinguished by clearness of thought 
and expression. 

The warrant for this monograph is found in the absence in the Schopenhauer 
literature in English of any adequate treatment of Schopenhauer's criticism 
of Kant. In addition to the Introduction, there are chapterson ‘The Nature 
and Genesis of Experience: Perception and Conception,” ‘The Principles 
of Organization in Experience: The Deduction and the Real Significance of 
the Categories,” ‘“‘The Scope and Limits of Experience: Transcendental Dia- 
lectic,” and “Experience and Reality: The Will as the Thing-in-itself.” The 
method of presentation involves usually, first, a statement of Kant's doctrine 
as interpreted by Schopenhauer, and then the author’s own interpretation of 
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Kant. Or, there may be a statement of Schopenhauer’s criticism of Kant, 
followed by a consideration of its value, as well as of the value of the alternative 
solution offered by Schopenhauer. 

The author's criticisms of Schopenhauer may in very general terms be 
reduced to something like the following: Kant was endeavoring to arrive at 
the underlying unities, whereas Schopenhauer is too fond of making hard and 
fast distinctions. Perhaps the fairest way of giving an example of Dr. Tsan- 
off’s treatment would be by direct quotation (p. 49). ‘“‘Kant’s endeavor to 
treat causality in terms of objective succession may plausibly be interpreted 
and criticized as Schopenhauer interprets and criticizes it; or, again, it may be 
viewed differently, more in harmony with the real spirit of the critical method, 
as a recognition of the deeper significance of causality, by regarding it as the 
typical expression of the all-permeating coherence and objectivity immanent 
in all experience. 

“ Regarding the status of the notion of ‘substance’ in philosophy, one thing 
is certain: ‘substance’ is emphatically not admissible in its dogmatic sense of a 
transcendent substratum existent behind experience. Such a hypostatized 
abstraction is not only of no instrumental value for philosophy, but it makes 
impossible any consistent theory which shall do justice to the organic character 
of experience. For the more recent idealistic epistemology, experience is 
one and undivided, and its principles both of unity and of permanence must 
be in terms of itself; otherwise a dualism is unavoidable, with all its insoluble 
problems and hopeless surds. Schopenhauer, then, holding as he does that 
‘substance’ is one and immanent in concrete experience, seems justified in 
refusing even an audience to the illegitimate concept of the immaterial soul 
to which Kant devotes a whole chapter of his ‘Transcendental Dialectic.’ 

“Is Schopenhauer’s own position, however, equally defensible, when he 
identifies his one Substance with Matter? This identification of Substance 
with the hypothetically permanent in physical causation involves a tendency 
towards a materialistic interpretation of experience; it means ignoring for the 
time the abiding character of the rational elements in experience. If the 
principle of permanence is to be immanent and unitary, experience itself 
must be regarded as one and undivided. The correct solution must lie in the 
opposite direction from the one Schopenhauer follows. The unitary charac- 
ter of substance can be an instrumentally valid conception only for an epis- 
temology which recognizes its one Reality in the all-embracing, coherent, 
intelligible experience, in which every element is a factor in a self-perpetuating 
process of organization, and contributes to the permanent significance of the 
absolute whole.” 

In a general summing up of the Schopenhauerian point of view as arising 
out of the criticism of the Kantian doctrine as well as out of separate consid- 
erations, we are told: “. . . while the criticism of Kant’s principles often lays 
bare the concealed inconsistencies of the Critical system, the solutions offered 
are as often inadequate. Is not the real explanation of the situation to be 
found in the fact that Schopenhauer is not the true successor of Kant at all? 
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Instead of being a neo-rationalist as Kant, on the whole, remained, he is funda- 
mentally an irrationalist, so far as his attitude towards ultimate reality is 
concerned. He is keen in perceiving and criticizing Kant’s confusion of various 
aspects and elements of experience; but, instead of tracing their immanent 
organic unity, which Kant imperfectly realizes and formulates, he goes so far, 
in almost every case, as to assert their actual separation. This was seen to be 
true of his treatment of perception and conception, understanding and reason. 
Instead of recognizing their unity in the concrete process of knowledge, 
Schopenhauer dogmatically separates them in a scholastic manner, thus sub- 
stituting a lucidly wrong theory for Kant’s confusedly right one. . . . He 
fails to realize the essentially instrumental character of all categories and the 
ideal nature of the reality which they interpret. Thus, in the criticism of the 
‘Transcendental Dialectic,’ while clearly showing the impossibility of express- 
ing the nature of the thing-in-itself in terms of the mechanical categories, he 
misses what, after all, is the chief result of the ‘ Dialectic,’—the truth, namely, 
that the mechanical categories are not the only categories, that experience has 
phases which demand explanation in terms of teleological principles of organ- 
ization. Schopenhauer points out the confusion and error of Kant's proposed 
transcendental solution of the problem of the thing-in-itself by means of the 
postulates of Practical Reason, and correctly insists on finding the solution of 
the problem of experience in terms of experience itself. But, instead of 
showing that the mechanical categories cannot by themselves embody the 
ultimate solution, and therefore need to be supplemented by other organizing 
principles, Schopenhauer declares the causally connected world to be a world 
of mere appearance and illusion, and proceeds to seek reality in some other 
sphere of experience. He finds this metaphysical Real in the conative ex- 
perience.””* But in so far as he denies of this ‘ Will-Reality’ all that he had 
before asserted to be true of the ‘World as Idea,’ he is involved in a duality 
no less than was Kant in his doctrine of the two worlds of phenomena and 
noumena. Moreover, he never had an adequate conception of the ‘immanent 
unity’ of experience to which all particular phases must be referred, and in 
view of this he was never in a position to really grasp the essential problem 
of the Kantian philosophy, nor was he himself able to solve the problem. 

The foregoing quotations and statements will serve to show the careful 
character of the monograph and the broad, sane point of view implied in Dr. 
Tsanoff's criticisms. 

Puitie H. Foce. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


De Kania Bergson. Réconciliation dela religion et de la science dans un spirit- 
ualisme nouveau. Par C. CoiGNnet. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1911.— 
pp. 155. 

As the sub-title indicates, the relation between Kant and Bergson is con- 
sidered by M. Coignet from the standpoint of ethics alone and from that of 
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practical rather than of theoretical ethics. Kant is represented as having 
been the first to make possible, through his distinction between the pure 
and the practical reason, an ethics that should be independent of both meta- 
physics and religion. By this conception he gave rise to an intellectual move- 
ment, having its counterpart in social and political changes and especially 
evident among the group of writers in France who between 1865 and 1870 were 
advocating the “‘ Morale Indépendante.” The war put an end to their activity, 
but M. Coignet, who had taken a prominent part in the movement, sees in 
the philosophical tendencies of the present time an approach to the theories 
which he then defended and which he still regards as true. Following in the 
footsteps of the independent moralists, scientific men like Poincaré, philoso- 
phers like Boutroux and theologians like Sabatier have taught us that re- 
ligion, philosophy and science are not antagonistic to one another, but that 
each is valid in its own field. Thus they have all helped to prepare the way 
for the work of Bergson, who gives us a philosophy in which all opposition 
between science and metaphysics disappears. Bergson is said to have taken 
up the philosophical problem exactly where Kant left it, and to have produced 
a spiritualism far superior to any similar system of the past. To be sure, as 
yet he has left ethical and religious questions untouched; but M. Coignet 
speaks with a disciple’s enthusiasm of the solution of all religious and moral 
difficulties that Bergson’s philosophy has made possible and that his future 
books may be expected to develop and explain. 
G. N. Dorson. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


La Pensée Contemporaine. Les Grands Problémes. Par Paut GAULTIER. 

Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1911.—pp. viii, 312. 

There are two classes of readers to whom M. Gaultier’s book should espe- 
cially appeal: (1) men interested primarily in philosophy, who have read many 
of the books of which he treats, but who are glad to obtain a general survey 
of contemporary philosophical thought; and (2) those whose main pursuits 
are elsewhere and who for that very reason will welcome a brief and authori- 
tative account of what is being done is this field. The arrangement of La 
Pensée Contemporaine is admirably adapted for either purpose. Each one 
of the twelve chapters is preceded by a list of the books and periodicals with 
which it is concerned; and though there is no index, the logical order in which 
the different subjects are treated is a sufficient substitute. Beginning with 
La Convention dans les Sciences, the author considers questions of metaphycics, 
psychology, zsthetics, ethics and sociology, until he closes with a discussion of 
pragmatism under the heading of La Valeur del’Action. Although a detailed 
treatment of the theories is naturally impossible, it would be difficult to praise 
too highly the clearness and accuracy of their exposition, while the criticism 
is at once keen and sympathetic. Nothing could be further removed from a 
mere catalogue or summary of different books and their contents. Instead, 
as its title denotes, the book is an account of contemporary thought with its 
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problems and possible solutions, and as such is of real value for an understand- 


ing of the philosophy of the present. 
G. N. Dotson. 


Smita COLLEGE. 


Die Parteiung der Philosophie: Studien wider Hegel und die Kantianer. Von 
HANs EmRENBERG. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1911.—pp. iv, 133. 
“Die These, die ich aufstelle, ist am besten so vorzutragen, dass von der 

innerlogischen Frage ausgegangen wird, um bei ihrer Behandlung darzutun, 
wie man sich immer schneller dem Metalogischen zubewegt. Die Schrift 
fiihrt daher dazu, dass die Stellung der Logik im philosophischen System 
untersucht wird; zwar auch diese Frage ist fiir das System nur Vorfrage, 
fiihrt aber doch bis an dasselbe heran und ist iiberhaupt die einzige Vorfrage, 
die vor dem System gedacht sein muss, wenn sie auch durch dasselbe hinfallig 
werden wird: woraus sich ergibt, dass die Isolierte Logik sich an ihrem Be- 
kampfer, indem sie ihn ihr eigenes Schicksal hineinreisst, racht"’ (p.iv). These 
are the words in which the author sets forth the aim of his work. 

As the title of the monograph indicates, the writer’s method is historical. 
In every chapter the following order of discussion is faithfully followed. First, 
the position of Hegel is summarized in some detail; next follows a brief history 
of Neo-Kantianism, the Neo-Kantians considered being chiefly Windelband, 
Rickert, Cohen, and Lask; finally, this historical retrospect is followed by a 
statement of the writer’s own views concerning the problem in hand. 

The problems discussed and the pages devoted to each are as follows: The 
Categories as Objects of Logical Science (pp. 7-36); The Application of the 
Categories (pp. 36-52); Reason and Reality (pp. 55-79); The Absolute (pp. 
80-98); The Position of Logic in the System (pp. 98-129). The work con- 
cludes with a discussion of four pages devoted to the principle of the dialectic. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Principle of Individuality and Value. By B. Bosanguet. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1912.—pp. xxxvii, 409. 

Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. Second edition, 2 vols. By B. 
BosanQuet. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1911.—pp. xxxv, 711. 

The Problem of Human Life. By Rupo_tr Evcken. Trans. by WILLISTON 
S. Hove and W. R. Boyce Gipson. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1912.—pp. xxv, 582. 

The Truth of Religion. By Rupotr Evcken. Trans. by W. Tupor JoNEs. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1911.—pp. xiv, 622. 

A Short History of Logic. By Ropert Apamson. Edited by W. R. SorLey. 
Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1911.—pp. x, 266. 
The Scope of Formal Logic. By A. T. SHEARMAN. London, University of 

London Press, 1911.—pp. xiv, 165. 
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Present Philosophical Tendencies. By RALPH BARTON Perry. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1912.—pp. xv, 383. 

Formal Logic. By F. C. S. ScutiLter. London, Macmillan & Co., 1912.— 
pp. xviii, 423. 

Free Will and Human Responsibility. By HERMAN HARRELL Horne. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1912.—pp. xvi, 197. 

Nietzsche. By Paut Etmer More. New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1912.—pp. 87. 

William James. By EmiLe Boutroux. Trans. by ARCHIBALD and BARBARA 
Henverson. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1912.—pp. vii, 126. 
The Egyptian Conception of Immortality. By GrorGE ANDREW REISNER. 

New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912.—pp. vii, 85. 

Natural Philosophy. By WitLHeLM OstwaLp. Trans. by THOMAS SELTZER. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1910.—pp. ix, 193. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By Wut1am DeWitt Hype. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. x, 296. 

Outline of a Course in The Philosophy of Education. By Joun Ancus MAc- 
VANNEL. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912.—pp. ix, 207. 

The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Wrt1aM Boyp. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1911.—pp. xiii, 368. 

The Learning Process. By STEPHEN SHELDON CoL_vin. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. xxv, 336. 

Handbook of Mental Examination Methods. By SaerpHerD Ivory FRANz. 
New York, The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. Co., 1912.— 
pp. ix, 165. 

Ethik. Von WiLHELM Wunpt. Vierte umgearbeitete Auflage, Erster Band. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1912.—pp. xii, 304. 

Grundziige der Physiologischen Psychologie. Von WtLHeELM WuNpT. Sechste, 
umgearbeitete Auflage, dritter Band. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm 

Engelmann, 1911.—pp. xi, 810. 

Asthetik des reinen Gefiihls. Von HERMANN CoHEN. Zwei Bande. Berlin, 
Bruno Cassirer, 1912.—pp. xxv, 401; Xv, 477. 

Friedrich Paulsens Philosophischer Standpunkt. Von Fritscu. Leip- 
zig, Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1910.—pp. 43. 

Jean Jacques Gourds Philosophisches System. Von Hans H. Bockwitz. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1911.—pp. xviii, 120. 

Philosophische Betrachtungen. Von Gustav LevinsTetn. Berlin, Verlag 
von Leonhard Simion, 1912.—pp. 99. 

Die Instinkthedingtheit der Wahrheit und Erfahrung. Von Friepricu BopEN. 

: Berlin, Verlag von Leonhard Simion, 1911.—pp. 80. 

Etudes de Philosophie Ancienne et de Philosophie Moderne. Par V. BROCHARD. 
Introduction par V. DeLsos. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. xxviii, 560. 

Le Sens et La Valeur dela Vie. Par Rupotr Evcken. Traduit par MarrE- 
Anna et ALFrep Lercut. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. viii, 195. 

Monde Moral, L’Ordre des Fins et des Progrés. Par Henry LaGRésILLE. 

Paris, Libraire Fischbacher, 1911.—pp. 517. 
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La Hiérarchie des Principes et des Problémes Sociaux. Par Fr. Rovssgt- 
Desprerres. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 243. 

Morale et Moralité. Par Paut Sorter. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 203. 

La Morale par L’ Etat. Par ANDR& MARCERON. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912,.— 
PP. vi, 304. 

La Philosophie de William James. Par TH. FLournoy. Saint-Blaise, Foyer 
Solidariste, 1911.—pp. 219. 

Dieu et Science. Par Eve pe Cyon. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. xi, 483. 

L’ Action Criminelle. Par Henri Urtin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 268. 

Le Fondement de la Responsibilité Pénale. Par Henri UrtiN. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1911.—pp. 103. 

Esquisse d'une Education de L’ Attention. Par J. J. vAN BieRvLiET. Paris, 
Félix Alcan.—pp. 137. 

La Reasione Idealistica contro la Scienza. Per ANTonIo ALioTTA. Palermo, 
Casa Editrice “Optima,” 1912.—pp. xvi, 526. 

Alle Fonti Della Vita. Per MAcCKENzIE. Genova, A. F. 
Editore, 1912.—pp. 387. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
of Phu, Payxy and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
intific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. == Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néto-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
ergane, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 
L’évolution de l’espace et du temps. P. LANGEVIN. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 4, 

PP. 455-466. 

Recent developments in the electromagnetic theory make it necessary for 
us to revise our ideas of space and time, and in so doing show very clearly 
that these ideas are not a priori. Our present ideas of space and time are 
based on the ‘law of relativity,’ which states that the form of relations between 
physical phenomena remains the same whatever the position of the observer. 
This law holds for our present mechanics. Now when we consider the re- 
lations under the electromagnetic theory we find that the law of relativity 
still holds, but the form of the relations is very different from that under the 
ordinary mechanical theory. Here we see the entrance of a new conception 
of space and time, in accord with the newer theory and with the impossibility 
of instantaneous action at a distance. In our earlier conceptions it was 
possible to conceive of the alterations of apparent space relations in accord 
with the changing position of the observer; but the time relation remained 
the same, it had no absolute sense. But under the newer conception, space 
and time are put on one plane, and we can see the events under inverted relations 
of time as well as of space; though the relations are now reciprocal and more 
complicated than before. We have two categories of relation between pairs 
of events; first, when the distance in space of two events is greater than the 
distance covered by light in the interval of time between them, a properly 
placed observer will see them as coincident in time, or either may precede the 
other; but the space relation can not become annuled though it changes and 
passes to a minimum at the point where the time relation is annuled. Second, 
when the distance in space is less than the distance travelled by light in the 
interval of time, the events can become coincident in space but not in time: 
and the time interval passes to a minimum for that system where the spatial 
relation is annuled. Now it is evident that for the first of these categories 
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there can be no causal relation between the events, in any sense in which we 

would mean the expression now, since we can overturn the relations of suc- 

cession; but we can still state a relation between the events of the second pair. 
F. R. Provt. 


Die Kosmogonie Emanuel Swedenborgs und die Kantsche und Laplacesche 

Theorie. Hans Hoppe. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVIII, 1, pp. 53-68. 

In the first volume of Swedenborg’s Principia rerum naturalium sive no- 
vorum testaminum phaenomena mundi elementaris philosophice explicandi, there 
appears a cosmogony which anticipates in many particulars that of Kant and 
Wright, while the third volume contains theories strikingly like those of La- 
place. Swedenborg bases his cosmology on a sort of monadology in which 
all things are traced to the unlimited. Aiming to derive his primal being 
from a purely conceptual source, Swedenborg holds that the immediate 
product of the infinite is the mathematical point, non-extended, indivisible, 
and endowed with conscious potency. The motion of the point, at first 
spiral in character, leaves its original plane, and the resulting conical motion 
generates physical body. Influenced, like Gilbert and Kepler, by observation 
of the behavior of magnetized metallic particles, Swedenborg applies the theory 
of spiral motion to the inclination of the ecliptic, to the motion of the solar 
and planetary bodies and to the motion of the Milky Way itself. The mechan- 
ical influence of one body upon another is regarded as mediated through the 
ether. The work of Wright, which Kant only knew from a book-review, 
resembles that of Swedenborg in many important points. Kant’s Himmels- 
theorie, though differing in certain ways from the cosmogony of Swedenborg, 
resembles it in all the more essential points. Most of the features, general 
and special, of the nebular theory of Laplace, are anticipated by Swedenborg. 

J. R. Turrte. 


The Method of Metaphysics and the Categories. S. ALEXANDER. Mind, 

81, pp. I-20. 

The fundamental fact of experience is the compresence of the apprehending 
act and the apprehended object. The mind is lived through or enjoyed, while 
its objects are merely contemplated. Mind is thus but one thing among 
many things. Admission of the above means that we must exclude from the 
method of metaphysics all forms of idealism which contend that things depend 
for their reality upon mind. We must also exclude the principle that mind is 
co-extensive with all things, or even with all life. Metaphysics is an attempt 
to describe the ultimate nature of existence and the pervading characters of 
things. We come to understand things through our experience of mind; 
mind, conversely, through our experience of things. Certain physical and 
chemical processes live. Certain living bodies have minds, apprehend, or 
enjoy. Thus a conscious organism lives on three levels of existence. Sensible 
quality is specific to material existence, life to living processes, consciousness 
to mental processes, but certain characters obtain on all three levels. These 
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are the categories, such as causality, time-character, spatiality, etc. We may 
understand the nature of causality and the other categories as they are for 
external things, by observing them in immediate enjoyment. On the above 
view, the categories are not, as for Kant, the non-empirical elements contrib- 
uted by the subject to experienced objects. They are not, as Spencer holds, 
the result of an accumulation of experience which does not originally contain 
them. Neither are they to be explained by James’ doctrine that they are 
variations in cerebral tendencies. The categories are, rather, the characters 
which are carried up from material existence into mental existence and are 


present there in enjoyment. 
J. R. Turtte. 


Les conséquences et les applications de la psychologie. R. MEUNIER. Rev. 

Ph., XXXVII, 1, pp. 44-67. 

The position of psychology among the sciences is unique in that it has the 
ability to oppose its conclusions to those of any other science, as dealing with 
the general laws of intelligence that condition those other sciences in their 
methods and results. Hence psychology has consequences upon (1) logic. 
It explains the forms of mental activity involved in the principles of con- 
tradiction and of identity, and by the aid of pathological psychology we can 
come to build up a science of pathological logic. Theoretical ethics (2) re- 
ceives influences from psychology. All the great moral ideals correspond to 
certain important tendencies of our emotional life and, as a result, we can 
explain them by psychology. This method in ethics has been used with some 
success by such investigators as Héffding, Duprat, and Richet. It is evident 
(3) that the results of psychology upon sociology are great. Finally, (4) we 
have consequences of psychology for metaphysics. Since it deals with the 
great laws of mental process it provides the clearest way to metaphysics. 

In addition to these theoretical consequences we find certain practical 
applications of modern psychology. The first of these (1) is upon pedagogy, 
which up to very recent times was mainly founded on empirical data with 
regard to the instruction of children and which has mainly pursued the same 
object in its experimental work almost up to the present day. Work along 
these lines has been done to a certain extent and Binet has even tried to syn- 
thesize the new scientific with the older empirical views. The second ap- 
plication of psychology is (2) that of psychotherapy. This has been mainly 
confined to two forms of treatment, by hypnosis and by persuasion, and to a 
mixed form, suggestion in a state of consciousness; but these all are to a certain 
extent undesirable and are usually practiced without a clear knowledge and 
direction from psychology. But the application of psychology to the cure of 
abnormal states need by no means be confined to these two methods. It 
should, in the first place, be based on exact psychological knowledge of the 
particular subject of treatment; in the second place it should employ thera- 
peutic means arising from our general psychological knowledge; and should 
make use of every means of cure accessible both to psychology and to medicine. 
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In regard to the application of psychology to (3) practical morality, it will be 
sufficient to point out that our present estimates of an individual's moral 
character are dependent on the observation of particular, momentary actions 
and not on any real comprehension of the act or of the real moral agent; and 
that, as our psychology provides us with a real test, we come ever more to see 
that the Socratic theory of crime as error is to a very great extent true. In 
the individual practical life, too, (4) we have to observe the applications of 
psychology which can, first, give us a basis of freedom in the sense of compre- 
hension, and, from this, the possibility of a morality of action; and secondly, 
the great development of our inner life, which is the highest possibility of human 
personal life. 
F. R. Prout. 


Les formes de la vie psychologique et leurs conditions organiques d'aprés Cabanis. 

F. Cotonna p’Istria. Rev. de Mét., XX, 1, pp. 25-47. 

Two sets of conditions determine the psychological life, those within the 
organism, age, sex, temperament, and disease; and those either wholly or 
partially without the organism, régime and climate. With increasing age 
there is greater complexity of structure and solidification of the tissues. In 
infancy the codrdination between body and brain is practically perfect. Two 
changes come with adolescence, the breast rather than the head becomes the 
center of congestions, and the organs of generation become active. The new 
bodily sensations stimulate the imagination and affections. Maturity is 
marked by a thinning of the fluids and a concretion of the solids of the body. 
The mental tendencies then settle into a more forceful and consistent character. 
The sexual life passes from a period of indecision in infancy to the decisive 
changes of puberty. On the physical side, there is an increase in nervous 
irritability, and in the cerebral energy which usually accompanies the activity 
of glands; on the mental side, an increase in restlessness, tendency to reverie, 
and the impulse to love. The accentuation of audacity in the boy and timidity 
in the girl points to the inevitable partition of kinds of activity. The end of 
the sexual life is marked by the lessening of certain affections and the puri- 
fication and deepening of others. The ancient classification of temperaments 
into four kinds on the basis of the predominance of a certain humor is incom- 
plete and partially unsound. With big lung capacity, good circulation, and 
muscular suppleness usually goes an agreeable and benevolent, but not a force- 
ful or profound disposition. The bilious temperament is characterized by an 
habitual restlessness, due to the fact that the circulation cannot overcome the 
effects of the bile. The melancholic temperament usually accompanies a 
narrow chest and constriction of the organs. In this case, great vigor and 
sensitivity coexist with a feeling of constraint. The muscular and nervous 
temperaments are opposed in that the former results from a feeling of brute 
force combined with slight sensitivity, while the latter results from unusual 
cerebral activity with but a weak muscular basis. 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 
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Foundations and Sketch-Plan of a Conational Psychology. S. ALEXANDER. 

Br. J. Ps., IV, 3 and 4, pp. 239-267. 

This paper is an attempt to outline, in a tentative way, the main features of 
a conational psychology. It attempts, therefore, first to show that conation 
is the only mental element. To do this, the author divides experience into 
two elements, the experiencing act and the thing experienced; the former he 
calls sensation, perception, etc., and the latter the sensum, perceptum, etc. 
He holds, however, that psychology is not concerned with the latter, since 
it is non-mental, though not necessarily physical, in character. This leaves 
conation of course as the universal form of consciousness, and as the only 
psychological element. Conation has, however, two fundamental forms, the 
practical and the speculative; the first of which is characterized by the fact 
that it attempts to alter the external world, and the second by the fact that, 
though action is present in principle, it is nevertheless inhibited. All con- 
ation, therefore, is volitional in character. But given conation as the only 
form of consciousness, the problem of psychology is to describe in detail the 
various forms which this mental process assumes at the different levels of life. 
It must show, in short, the modifications which consciousness undergoes in 
sensation, perception, etc. This plan of treatment is then applied in outline 
and in a wholly tentative manner to such mental processes as sensation, 
perception, wish, association of ideas, desire, expectation and memory, think- 
ing, judgment, etc. Feeling and external movement, however, are not con- 


sidered. 
A. H. Jones. 


Le caractére normatif et le caractére scientifique de la morale. FR. pD'HAUTE- 

FEUILLE. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 5, pp. 759-779. 

Both the traditional and the scientific doctrines of morality are attempts to 
ground practice in theory, virtue in knowledge. The traditional method of 
teaching morality is inefficient, because good conduct is not induced by rules 
derived deductively after the fashion vf geometrical formule; neither is a 
metaphysic of morals a successful formulation of moral conduct, for such a 
metaphysic cannot apply to that moral experience with which it has nothing 
incommon. Similarly, scientific or sociological ethics which treats as social 
facts those rules, commands, and prohibitions that the traditional ethics treats 
as metaphysical concepts, lacks efficiency, because in confining itself to the 
external and social aspects of conduct, it ignores the preéminent moral fact 
of the internal life of the individual. Moral living is an art, the practice of 
which springs from personal desires and ideals; and to this art, theory is sub- 
sequent and subsidiary, not prior and fundamental. The will cannot be in- 
structed, but must be nourished by inspiration and guided by virtuous ex- 
ample. In short, the doctrine of morality is not a science, but a fine art which 
determines the value and end of life. The founding of morality upon the 
intimate experience and ideals of individuals might appear to lead to anarchy 
in moral conduct; but in morals, as in every other sphere of human activity, 
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there is unanimity of practice and ideals among those competent to judge and 
act. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Lebenswerte und Kulturwerte. Hetnricn Rickert. Logos, II, 1, pp. 131- 

166. 

It is customary nowadays to characterize whole periods of history by a single 
catchword; indeed, it is considered to be a new method of recording history. 
That this is an inadequate procedure in considering the entire culture of 
periods, needs no proof. However, catchwords may in many cases accurately 
indicate particular tendencies and have a real value when used in that way. 
Such a word characterizing the controlling tendency of the philosophy of to-day, 
is the expression ‘life.’ An idea of value or some concept to which a value is 
attached is the basis of any world philosophy. The biological philosophy 
though perhaps not caring for the term value is no exception to the rule. It 
considers life to be the highest good; and all culture and institutions are eval- 
uated from its standpoint. From this point of view Nietzsche may well 
be considered one of the most interesting and influential of the biologists. 
Nietzsche's ‘desire for power’ corresponds to the ‘desire for life,’ and his 
‘superman’ is the man with the greatest amount of ‘life’ in him. What dif- 
ferentiates Nietzsche from others is only his aristocratic tendency. From 
thought of this type results a biological economy in which an attack on the 
institution of marriage is an extreme instance. A peculiar outgrowth of this 
biological economy is the estimation of cultural development in terms of phys- 
ical energy units ‘at the service of life,’ in the form of machinery, etc. Prag- 
matism is another case to be cited. Mind and its functioning are valuable in 
so far as they serve life. This biological view results in a monistic meta- 
physics which attempts to bridge the dualism of matter and spirit through 
the concept of life. Culture then becomes dependent on such a metaphysics, 
and its values are to be understood merely as a development and refinement of 
the universal life principle itself. Among these biological metaphysical theories 
are some of various degrees of idealism. Even a religious aspect may be de- 
tected in this biological world view. Social life, art and science are the finest 
product of a Pantheistic Nature. Is it possible to equate cultural values and 
life values? In order to decide this question the logical structure of the cul- 
tural philosophy based on a scientific biology must be critically examined; 
and its general premise that a science is able to determine norms and values, 
looked into. Confusion is made in biology as well as in physics; though in 
biology the terms ‘organism’ and ‘development’ already have teleological 
implication and value to start with. Thus it is seen that the biological foun- 
dation of cultural philosophy is not only due to a confusion of thought but 
it is apposed by all scientific biology. But this does not mean a degradation 
of biology as is sometimes supposed; but on the contrary an elevation to a 
position of independence. Another question presents itself: Has not life, if 
not the equivalent of the highest good, some other basic value in itself? It 
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is first necessary to clearly define what we mean by life. After careful con- 
sideration we find no value in life itself excepting that which is superimposed 
from without—from some other principle which we value as a good. It was 
not always so. At the dawn of history, knowledge and culture existed for 
life. In Greece, for the first time this relation was reversed. The biological 
overemphasis of to-day is therefore a return to primitive barbarism. The 
various sciences may be classified in the order of their relation to life. All 
of them deal directly with the non-living or intellectual phase of phenomena. 
Acertain dualism or opposition is discoverable here. Art is closer to life than 
is science; and yet even for art, life itself has no esthetic value. Art tries to 
represent the ideal rather than to accurately copy the actual. Ethics, in its 
subordination of the merely living to its own values, develops in some respects 
an even greater opposition. We find the maximum proximity to life in religion 
—but its emphasis, however, is the most distant from the purely biological 
life. It is thus seen that the merely living can never itself be a source of value 
but must always be subordinated to some cultural value. 
HENRY MAYER. 


Les Jugements de valeur et la Conception positive de la morale. M.S. GILLETT. 

Rev. des Sci. Phil. et Theol., VI, 1, pp. 5-31. 

The value-judgments of modern philosophy are nothing more or less than a 
return in another guise of the old “judgments of essence” (formal and final) 
which science has so rigorously banished. In a review of two papers before 
the Congress at Bologna (published in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Mo- 
rale) by Durkheim and Belot, the author aims to prove that the attempt to 
derive value-judgments from judgments of existence or of reality fails to ac- 
count for either their theoretical or their practical value. The theological 
conception of morality alone accounts for value-judgments by deriving them 
from judgments of essence, ultimately from the conception of the Supreme 
Being. The social ideal of Durkheim can not be derived from mere obser- 
vation of society; in its content it passes beyond the bounds of science, the 
world of existence, into the realm of metaphysics, of essence, of reason. Neither 
the individual nor society has an adequate raison d’étre apart from the con- 
ception of the Absolute; the social ideal is left hanging in midair unless it is 
attached to the Supreme Ideal, 4. ¢., God; the Positive conception of Ethics 
must find its basis and justification in the larger conception of theological 
ethics. 

Harry L. Taytor. 


De la valeur pratique d’une morale fondée sur la science. J. M. Lany. Rev. 

Ph., XX XVII, 2, pp. 140-166. 

Like everything which is not yet in fixed form, the new morality is not 
perceived by the majority. It is less a morality which is sketched here than 
an ideal of action, founded on scientfic knowledge. Whether we can have 
scientific morality or not, it is possible to base morality on science. Christian 
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morality, like other systems, has been determined by the collective thought of 
twenty centuries. The new morality will be similarly affected by the progress 
of the sciences. The particular science affecting it is sociology, which shows 
how morality depends on a people’s conception of the universe, of life, and of 
man’s destiny, and how morality varies with the progress of knowledge. For- 
merly the notion of God furnished a model to follow and forced believers to rise 
above their personal desires toward the attainment of harmony between them 
and their social group. Science offers the same stimulus and more certitude. 
Religious rites and scientific technique were closely associated in primitive 
times, but have diverged so widely in their evolution, that no trace of their 
common past remains. Nothing in the methods of research in religion is 
akin to those of science. In religion, intuition, uncriticized sensations, in- 
ternal persuasion, are alone considered. The degree of certitude in science 
and religion is best found by an analytic study of the methods of science. 
There are four moments in the method of science: observation, experimentation, 
criticism, and hypothesis. In religion the starting point is certitude; in science 
certitude is the goal. Religion defines and limits the means to be used; science 
leaves the judgment free and keeps curiosity on the alert for the unknown. 
Religion limits man to God and forbids him to conceive anything outside of 
God. Science opens the way to every aspiration. In offering the spirit a 
method, it systematizes and harmonizes the mind and thus acts upon the moral 
life. The intuitive formule of the past were not wholly empty, for they tended 
to establish rules of conduct capable of disciplining men; but rules based upon 
ideas poorly supported by experience and not demanding any critical effort 
from the individual, remain only partly efficacious. The apostolic precepts 
have done nothing to suppress violence in the individual, because they never 
explained its physiological causes. Science does explain them and enables 
man tocontrol them. Religions, with their fixity of ideals, have lost the power 
to organize an ideal in harmony with positive knowledge. Science in morality 
means an ideal indefinitely perfectible, supported by stable principles. Those 
who are alarmed by the disappearance of religions have not reflected suf- 
ficiently on the grandeur of the new ideal. Every man who possesses the max- 
imum of exact knowledge acquired in his epoch, though not acquired by his 
own efforts, can control his actions, because science gives precise, even if 
relative answers to the questions he puts, and they suffice for the limits of his 


existence. 
Atma R. THORNE. 


Mediaval German Mysticism. KuNO FRANCKE. Har. Theol. Rev., Vol. V, 

No. I, pp. 110-121. 

Medizval German Mysticism was a revival of Neoplatonism. One thought 
prevails throughout. The essential goal of human life is a return from the 
many into the one. For Master Eckhart, the whole universe, from the 
highest state of pure spirituality to the lowest worm in the dust emanates 
from one eternal will. The trinity is its highest expression. A mythical birth 
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of divine forms continues unceasingly in the highest regions of spiritual ex- 
istence. Into the visible world the divine constantly discharges itself. Only 
here does the divine find its fullest expression. In the finite world man alone 
can free himself from dead matter. Eckhart is a forerunner of modern Pan- 
theism. In Suso, the emotional tendency of German mysticism reaches its 
climax. He imagines Eternal Reason as a beautiful maiden. His writings 
range from naturalism to rhapsody. In Tauler German mysticism reaches 
its fullest popular influence and its sanest and most rational form. He strives 
for a reconciliation between duties to society and the divine inner conscious- 
ness. He lays chief emphasis on the striving of man towards perfection. 
Honest labor is more pleasing to God than an eccentric revelling in high in- 
spirations and senseless imitation. When through all kinds of exercises the 
outward man is connected with the inward, reasonable man, God will descend 
into his heart. 
M. W. Paxton. 


The Essence of Tragedy. Horace M. KALien. Int. J. E., XXII, 2, pp. 179- 

202. 

Socrates, in the Symposium identifies the genius of tragedy with that of 
comedy. Whereas Plato was so much interested in the highest good that he 
lost all sense of the independent objectivity of good things, Aristotle was so 
much interested in each thing apart, including the highest good, that his 
sense of their interconnection is not obviously clear, or strong. Hence Plato 
considers Art immoral and it is left for Aristotle to formulate its standards. 
His interpretation is that tragedy is no more than imitation and his analysis 
is mainly of immediate technicalities. The drama has its origin in religious 
needs. The mystery of self-asserting Dionysus grew into the negation we 
call fate. The mystery of atoning Christ grew into the tragedy of character. 
The spirit of Romanticism is the spirit of adventure. Nothing is, perhaps, so 
free as the interchange of the two sentiments, tragic and comic. Valuation 
is what makes tragedy. Comedy annihilates the rival, tragedy destroys the 
beloved. In tragedy there is a conflict of values resulting in a victory for 
one of them, and the catastrophe must drag the spectator down with it. 
The divergence of Sophocles and Aristophanes culminates in the problematic 
chances of Ibsen, which are tragic or comic as one chooses. The essence 
of Tragedy is a duel between two excellences, which cannot endure together, 
the meeting of incompatible values. 


M. W. Paxton. 
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NOTES. 


The Western Philosophical Association held its annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on April 5 and 6. The sessions were presided over by the 
President, Professor A. W. Moore. In view of the emphasis on epistemology 
by the National Association, it was decided to devote a special session to the 
consideration of problems of ethics at this meeting of the Western Association. 
Professors Sharp, Tufts, and Hudson led an interesting and lively discussion 
upon the aim and method of the first college course in ethics. On the second 
day of the meeting a joint session was held with the Western Psychological 
Association. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
J. E. Boodin; Vice-President, B. H. Bode; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Wright; 
Members of Executive Committee, A. W. Moore, A. K. Rogers, G. A. Tawney, 
W. K. Wright. 

E. P. Dutton are the publishers in this country of a work on English Phi- 
losophies and Schools of Philosophy by Professor James Seth. This book is 
the first volume of a series styled “The Channels of English Literature,"’ 
published by J. M. Dent and Sons, of London. 

Professor Otto Liebmann, of the University of Jena, died on the 15th of 
January at the age of seventy-one. 

Professor Wilhelm Wundt, of the University of Leipsic, who has lately been 
decorated with the order pour le mérite, will retire from teaching at the end of 
the summer semester of this year. 

Privat docent Dr. F. A. Schmid, of the University of Heidelberg, has been 
made professor extraordinarius. 

A new educational annual entitled Année Pédagogique will be published by 
Alcan, Paris, under the editorship of two well-known writers, Professor L. 
Dugas and M. L. Cellérier, of Geneva. 

Dr. John M. Warbeke, instructor in philosophy in Williams College, has 
been appointed associate professor of philosophy and psychology in Mount 
Holyoke College, to succeed Dr. Eleanor H. Rowland. Dr. Warbeke will 
enter upon his new duties in the autumn. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical peri- 
odicals: 

Tue JouRNAL oF PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
IX, 3: J. W. Bridges, Doctrine of Specific Nerve Energies; E. L. Hicks, Is 
Inversion a Valid Inference?; Societies; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

IX, 4: Josiah Royce, On Definitions and Debates; Societies; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 
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IX, 5: Norman Kemp Smith, The Problem of Knowledge; Discussion: 
John E. Russell, Bergson’s Anti-Intellectualism; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

IX, 6: B. H. Bode, The Concept of Immediacy; Durant Drake, What Kind 
of Realism?; Discussion: Warner Fite, Explicit Primitives; A Reply to Mrs. 
Franklin; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 

IX, 7: Joseph Kinmont Hart, The Relation of Individual and Experimental 
Psychology to Social Psychology; Societies; Reviews and Abstracts of Liter- 
ature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXII, 3: Bishop of Tasmania, 
A Plea for an Honest Casuistry; A. T. Cadoux, The Implications of the Golden 
Rule; Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Ethical Science Among the Hindus; E. W. 
Hirst, Morality as Inter-Personal; E. M. White, The Woman-Soul; Henry 
Neuman, Some Misconceptions of Moral Education; Book Reviews. 


Tue British JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, V, 7: Knight Dunlap, The Hipp 
Chronoscope without Armature Springs; C. W. Valentine, Psychological The- 
ories of the Horizontal-Vertical Illusion; E. O. Lewis, The Illusion of Filled 
and Unfilled Space; B. Hart and C. Spearman, General Ability, its Existence 
and Nature; Publications Recently Received. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XIX, 2: V. A. C. Henmon, The Relation 
between Mode of Presentation and Retention; R. S. Woodworth, Combining 
the Results of Several Tests; John E. Boodin, Knowing Selves; Discussion: 
A. E. Davies, Professor Titchener’s Theory of Memory and Imagination; 
E. B. Titchener, Memory and Imagination: A Restatement. 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL BuLLetin, IX, 2: W. V. Bingham, Report of the 
Secretary of the American Psychological Association; W. C. Ruediger, Report 
of the Secretary of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology; 
Abstracts of Papers; Books Received; Notes and News. 

IX, 3: General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Discussion: 
G. R. Wells, Reactions to Visual and Auditory Stimuli; Books Received; Notes 
and News. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuiLosopHie, XVIII, 1: Béai Zalai, Unter- 
suchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie, Il Teil; Heinz Werner, Skizze zu einer 
Begriffstafel auf genetischer Grundlage; Iwan Iljin, Die Begriffe von Recht 
und Macht; W. Bloch, Das Icherlebnis; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erschein- 
ungen auf dem Gebiete des systematische Philosophie; Zeitschriftenschau; 
Zur Besprechung eingegangene Werke. 

ArcHIv GESCHICHTE DER XVIII, 2: Anna Tumarkin, 
Wilhelm Dilthey; Hans Zeeck, Im Druck erschienene Schriften von Wilhelm 
Dilthey; J. O. Eberz, Platons Gesetze und die sizilische Reform; Hubert 
Réck, Aristophanischer und geschichtlicher Sokrates; Ernst Miiller, Die 
Anamnesis. Ein Beitrag zum Platonismus; H. Gompersz, Einige wichtigere 
Erscheinungen der deutschen Literatur tiber die Sokratische, Platonische und 
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Aristotelische Philosophie 1905-1908; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erschein- 
ungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschriftenschau; 
Zur Besprechung eingegangene Werke. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LX, 5 u. 6: Max Wertheimer, Uber das Denken der Natur-vilker. I. Zahlen 
und Zahlgebilde; Richard Miiller- Freienfels, Vorstellen und Denken; Liter- 
aturbericht. 

REVUE PuHILosopHIQuE, XXXVII, 3: G. Richard, La Sociologie Juridique 
et la Défense du Droit Subjectif; Th. Ribot, Le Réle Latent des Images Mo- 
trices; F. Paulhan, La Substitution Psychique, II. Substitution et Trans- 
formation; Revue Critique; Analyses et Comptes Rendus; Revue des Period- 
iques Etrangers. 

REVUE DE PurLosopuie, XII, 3; M. de Wulf, Les courants philosophiques 
du moyen 4ge occidental, I. Civilisation et Philosophie; A. D. Sertillanges, 
Le Bien dans les actions intérieures et extérieures; J. B. Saulze, Le Monisme 
hylozoiste de M. Le Dantec; A. Leclére, La Philosophie du “ Comme si”; 
M. Sérol, Etudes scientifiques et croyance religieuse; Analyses et Comptes 
Rendus; Recension des Revues. 

REvvE pes ScreNces ET VI, 1: M. S. 
Gillet, Les Jugements de Valeur et la Conception positive de la morale; A. 
Lemonnyer, Le Culte des Dieux étrangers en Israél. Achéra; R. Coulon, 
Jacobin, Gallican et “ Appelan,” le P. Noél Alexandre. Contribution a 
l'histoire théologique et religieuse du XVIII* siécle; Note; Bulletins; Chron- 
ique; Recension des Revues. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHo.octe, XII, 45: A. Michotte, Description et Fonc- 
tionement d’un nouveau Tachistoscope a Comparaison; G. Luquet,Le Premier 
Age du dessin enfantin; Ed. Claparéde, Un Institut des Sciences de I’éducation 
et les Besoins auxquelles il répond; A. Chojecki, Comparaison de quelques 
Processes psychiques dans l’hypnose et dans la veille; Faits et Discussion; 
Bibliographie. 

Revue Néo-ScHorastique, 73: D. Nys, L’energétique et la théorie scholas- 
tique; V. Brants, Les théories politiques dans les écrits de L. Lessius; L. Rous- 
saux, Le néo-dogmatisme; F. De Hovre, L’éthique et la pédagogie morale de 
Fr. W. Foerster; M. De Wulf, Le mouvement néo-scholastique; Comptes 
Rendus; Chronique; Ouvrages envoyés a la Rédaction. 
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